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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MR. HARRINGTON’S CONFESSION. 


“To MY WIFE.—I can hardly say what impels me to make this 
confession,—a confession which will too plainly reveal my own 
wickedness and shame. But Iam growing an old man, and the 
horrible consciousness of the dread secret of my life, the remorse and 
the bitter anguish, have made me even older than my years. For 
a long, long time, an age it seems to me, I have battled with my 
miserable destiny. Often and often have I contemplated death as 
a happy release from my wretched condition ; nay, often have I 
been tempted to seek it even hy my own hand. You will not, 
during my life, read this record of my unhappy career, whether I 
continue to struggle till my natural end, or whether I kill myself in 
my despair. But it is a relief to make even this silent paper a con. 
fidant, and perhaps you, dear, may some day be able to make resti- 
tution to one whom I have injured, and to whom restitution can 
never be made by me. 

‘* But, firstly, I humbly implore your pardon for the irremedi- 
able wrong I have committed, though unintentionally against you. 
Believe me, during the years we have been married, I have 
earnestly sought to make you happy ; andif Ihave ever been harsh 
in manner towards you, it is because I have been maddened by the 
sense of that wrong. 

‘*When you read these words, I entreat you to judge me as merci- 
fully as you can. Whatever I have done to others, I have not. 
intentionally wronged you. You, my dear, have been a victim, but 
it is my miserable fate that has made youso. Others have been my 
victims ; and ifI believed in a spiritual power, I would say, God 
knows I have suffered enough for my crimes. 
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** You bave often asked me of my youth, and I have been 
reticent—doubtless, to you, strangely reticent—in my replies. You 
‘will now read a plain record of my early life. I have disguised 
nothing. You will then understand why I was silent. To have 
spoken of my youth would have been to recount a wild career of 
dissipation, vice, and crime. 

“There is but one excuse I can plead for my enormities—I was 
‘early left without a hand to guide me, or counsel to advise. My 
mother died in giving me birth. My father did not long survive 
her. I could not have been more than about seven years old when 
he too died. The estate descended to my elder brother, Arthur. 

“ My brother and I never agreed well together. Perhaps there 
was something of jealousy on my part. Even at school our tastes 
were different. He was studious and fond of his books. He carried 
off prize after prize, to my mingled shame and annoyance. Here 
was new cause for jealousy. My favourite pursuits were athletic 
sports and exercises; and it was my one great pride to exult in 
my superior physique and bodily strength over the weaker and 
smaller form of my brother. 

“ At college my brother took his degree with honours—I was 
‘plucked in my “ Little Go,’’ and soon after rusticated on account of 
some act of insubordination and wild misconduct. I then went up 
to the metropolis, and led the life of a fast man upon town. 

“‘ My father had left me a small fortune, about five thousand 
pounds, I believe. This, had I used it well, would have been 
sufficient to form the nucleus of a larger one. As it was, what with 
‘horse-racing, women, and racketting of all kinds, it soon dispersed, 
and I became deeply involved with the monev-lenders. . 

** My brother, Arthur, I am bound to confess, behaved very 
kindly tome. More than once did he help me out of my pecuni- 
ary difficulties. More than once did he purchase up all my bills, 
and release me from the tender mercies of the sheriff's officers. He 
offered to obiain me an official appointment in the colonies; or to 
make me any fresh advances provided I would reform my wild and 
dissipated life. 

“When I was driven to extremity, and wanted a little ready 
cash, I listened devoutly to my elder brother’s earnest exhortations. 
Nay, I was ready to protest with a flood of tears my readiness to 
adopt any new course he was willing to propose. I was ready to 

ayvow my past life had been ruinous, wicked, unprofitable—what 
he pleased. As soon, however, as he had arranged with my eredi- 
tors, or supplied me with a cheque for my immediate wants, I gave 
— heed to his admonitions, my own repentance, or vows of 
orm. 


“In short, by the time I] was three-and-twenty I was a penni- 
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less, vicious, and incorrigible scamp. During a sojourn in Paris 
I was discovered in an intrigue with a young nobleman’s wife; and, 
having outraged his honour, I shot him dead, in a duel. 
“ Not long afterwards I was caught in the same predicament in 
_ England. Here, however, the outraged husband had better fortune 
on his side. He was a strong, powerful farmer; rage and jealousy 
gave him additional strength, and he horsewhipped me till his arm 
was weary, and I had fainted away. 

“From this it will be seen that where my lust or any tem- 
porary fancy took me, any delicate scruples of conscience never 
stood for a moment in the way. 

‘“‘It was at this time of my life that an incident befel me, 
which, by that principle of retaliatory justice which almost always 
comes home to criminals, to punish them for their crimes, has made 
all the subsequent years of my existence a misery and a burden to 
me. 

‘* T was staying at a friend’s house in the country, when one 
morning, returning from a shooting expedition, with my gun on 
my shoulder and my dogs at my heels, 1 met-a most beautiful 
(she appeared at the time to me the most beautiful) girl I had ever 
seen. 

_ ‘She was evidently in the middle rank of life, and as her eye 
for the moment encountered mine, a beautiful blush overspread 
her cheek, and she passed modestly on. It was, I suppose, the 
Evil Spirit (if such a being exists) which tempted me to follow 
her. At all events, I did follow her, keeping, however, at such a 
distance that I could see her without beiag seen. I traced her to a 
farmhouse hard by, and saw her enter. 

“ I need not recapitulate in detail all that I then did. I con- 
irived to meet the girl often in her walks. My friend, with whom 
I was staying, wondered no doubt at the cause of my prolonging 


é my visit as I did. He was not aware that I was sporting with 
9 other game than partridges—that I had another victim within my 
1 toils. 

“ An accomplished roué like myself found no difficulty in intro- 
y ducing myself to this simple and innocent girl. In a very short 
. time I had learned her name, age, thoughts—everything, in fact, 
. including all her family affairs. 
‘. : “*T found out ere long that the girl was engaged to. be married 
4 2 to some young clodhopper who lived in the neighbourhood; that 
ae she, in short, had been decreed to become this fellow’s wife ever — 
ei since they were children together. -I found out, also, that she liked 
of this young fellow very well, and was perfectly reconciled to her lot. 


I was satisfied, however, that she was not what is called in love 
with hin ; for she, in her artless way, disclosed everythin, and saw 
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nothing in the fact that I should be continually m 

her in her rambles ; indeed, I have no doubt she believed om 
encounters were what I represented them to be—purely accidental. — 

“Reviewing my position, I decided in my own mind that I 
must be cautious and wary in my tactics with this damsel, at least 
at first. To endeavour to undermine her regard for her lover 
seemed to me the first thing necessary before I assumed the garb. 
and address of a lover myself. Accordingly, always treating the 
girl—Emma Gaston was her name—with the patronising good 
nature of a superior who was willing to become her friend, I never 
lust an opportunity of turning my rival into ridicule. At first she 

did not much like this, but before long she would smile at my 
sarcasms, and seem to think them very clever. When I perceived 
she laughed at him, I deemed my turn for passionate devotion had 
come. 

“The words of hot passion I poured into the girl’s ear had at 

least the virtue of sincerity ; for what I had in the first instance 
pursued through the freak of a libertine, I was impelled now to. 
urge with the wild energy of a man desperately in love. The 
passion that had taken possession of my breast for the innocent being 
was pbrensied, heedless of everything, and extravagant, but with 
all its impurities it had become the one great object of my thoughts 
and dreams. 

“There is something grand and irresistible in a great passion, 
even when that passion was essentially of the earth earthy, as was. 
mine. The girl soon learned to love me. No doubt she was. 
flattered by being wooed by one who was socially her superior. She 
regarded me as her intellectual and moral superior also, and placed 
implicit trust in all I said. 

** With what cunning did I bring my skill to attack her virtue 
I need not say, yet I was speedily convinced that however strong 
Emma’s affection was for me, marriage was the only terms upon 
which she would listen to my suit. 

‘* They say that the devil never suggests an evil thought but he 
brings ready to hand an instrument to carry out the action. A fit 
instrument was ready for me! 

‘My brother Arthur had formerly in his service a groom named 
Biffle. This man, who united the cunning of a fox with the un- 
scrupulousness of a politician and the avariciousness of a miser, 
had been discharged from my brother’s service through some 
trickery or petty theft. Thinking such a knave might be useful to 
me, and partly to vex my brother upon an occasion when he bad 
resolutely refused to help me out of my monetary difficulties any 
more, I had taken this fellow into my orm service as confidential 
valet, general scoundrel-—what you will. 
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3 “ Biffle had already assisted me considerably i in my couttshtp of 
Emma Gaston ; contriving meetings, conveying letters to her un- 
known to her father, and bringing me information about the fellow 
whom Emma’s parents had sanctioned for her future spouse, I had 


- therefore pretty good proof that Biffle would not shrink from a 


trifle in my service providing I paid him well. A few conversa- 

tions I had with him to test how far he would go, satisfied me still 

further on this head. In short, I arranged with him, without 

much difficulty, to manage a mock marriage for me with Emma, 

since nothing but marriage would satisfy her. He agreed to all. 
this, and promised to provide some rogue who was willing to act 

the part of a clergyman, and, in fact, to take the whole matter off 
my hands. - 

Emma’s objections to an elopement, when I satisfied her that 
our marriage was to be consummated at once, were soon overcome. 
There were several reasons by which I sought to convince her that 
an elopement was the only way by which we could become united. 
I intimated to her that my family would, of course, highly dis- 
approve of my marriage with a penniless girl, and that we should 
therefore, be compelled to keep our marriage, for the present, a 
secret. I pointed out to her, also, that her father, who was an 
obstinate man, and her lover, would effectually put a stop to all 
our designs if they became aware of what those designs were. 

“ Accordingly, the day was fixed, the appointment made, the 
postchaise that was to convey us to some fictitious Gretna Green, 
in readiness, 

Emma came to the appointment, which was in a shady grove, 
where often before we had held many a rendezvous. We were 
actually on our way to the chaise when I perceived the girl on my 
arm turn deathly pale, and the next instant a young man, whom I 
recognised as my rival, was upon the scene. 

“What next ensued was the work of a few moments. A word 
or two passed fiercely between us, then mad with rage and jealousy 
the young man sprang upon me. I was cov] and collected as ever 
I had been in my Jife—danger has ever nerved me instantaneously 
at its approach. One moment I saw the fellow rushing at me, the 
next I had felled him to the earth by a terrific blow from my fist. 
Without waiting for the consequences I dragged the terrified and 
fainting girl to the postchaise, and Biffle, who was ready at hand, 
helped her in. The postilions cracked their whips, and away we 
went from the scene. 

“To cut a long story short; the marriage ceremony was gone 
through in due form ; and we, fearing pursuit, hastened from place 
to place, without stopping more than a single night, until we had 
quitted the kingdom. We passed through Paris, Marseilles, across 
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the Alps, to Rome. Here we rested. I happened to be well up in 
finances just then, so our billing and cooing was unmarred by the 
cares of earthiy dross. Emma was happy because she believed 
herself to be my lawful wife: I was content because, now my 
victim had been sacrificed, and I began rather to tire of her, in 
fact. I could shake her off from me without legal molestation 
whenever I pleased ; for the present I was willing to enjoy my fair 
companion’s society to the utmost, without troubling my miud 
about anything else. 

**Our Jaiason terminated as such affairs generally do. In the: 
course of a twelvemonth we had a child, who was the idol of his 
mother’s heart. By this time we had returned to England, and I 
had become somewhat wearied of my sot-disant wife. Our return. 
to England had, indeed, been somewhat sudden. I was called 
thither by the news that my brother Arthur had been fownd dead 
at the Demon's Mouth. You have heard of this circumstance, 
and are aware that it was considered that he died by his own hand 
—the verdict of the jury, which my brother’s solicitor, by skilful 
Inanagement obtained, was through temporary insanity. Some 
people, you are aware, still thought that my poor brother was 
murdered. I was ever one amongst this number. Suspicion 
pointed, in fact, to Biffle, whom I had left behind me in England, 
utter paying him handsomely for the discreditable services he had 
rendered me. ‘The act was, however, never brouzht home to him 
till the confession of an old gardener, who died recently, threw 
udditional light on the mystery. Old Withers had seen the murder 
committed, and identified the murderer as Biffle, though he had 
never revealed what he had witnessed, through some ignorant fear 
that he might get himself implicated. 

‘* As soon as I came into my property, my first act was to get 
rid of the girl, who I fancied had no legal claims upon me. This 
was not an easy affair. I left her in London with a few pounds, 
and telling her that family affairs called me into the country for a 
time, besought her to rest content till I returned. 

‘** Of course I never intended to return to her at all: and as I 
had never acquainted her with my real name, nor where I was 
really going, 1 was in hopes she would not pursue me nor trouble 
me any more. 

“lo be brief—my brother had not managed his property very 
discreetly, and when I had paid off most of my own pressing debts, 
I found myself in rather straightened circumstances, and my estates 
sadly encumbered. 

‘*In the meantime, my dear, J had seen your own sweet face, 
and my susceptible heart was soon inflamed to possess you. I will 
not deny that your former husband having left you a competent 
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fortune, and your two young children provided for, I was the more: 
willing to think of matrimony. You know the rest, my dear. We 
were married. And now comes the climax. One day a little- 
child—Oliver Dalton, whom I had always understood was a 
foundling, adopted by the schoolmaster, brought me a little note 
and a message. 

‘Tt was from Biffle, demanding an interview with me at the 
Demon’s Mouth. Something in the terms of the requisition, and 
the fear of exposure prompted me to go to the place the fellow had 
appointed. I was eager to avoid a scandal- I was especially eager 
to keep the report of any of my ill-doings from you, my dear ; 
therefore I was quite ready to purchase Biffle’s silence about my 
mock marriage. 

“But though I was prepared for all this, I was not prepared 
for the shock that awaited me. The demands Biffle made were 
preposterous, and I refused them and defied him. He then turned 
upon me with a diabolical laugh, which almost freezes my blood as 
I think of it, and informed me of the awful fact that my marriage 
with Emma Gaston, which I believed a mock one, was a valid and 
legitimate one. The priest, whom I supposed to be a disguised 
rogue, was a veritable clergyman, and that in the sight of the law 
I was undoubtedly the husband of her, and not of you. Hedid not 
know of Emma Gaston’s death, and threatened if I did not accede 
to the terms he dictated to.purchase his silence, he would reveal the 
whole truth to you and to her, and that if you did not prosecute me 
for bigamy she would. Anyhow, I should be a ruined man. 

‘**T need not say that in my terror [ yielded to whatever extor- 
tion he imposed. What would any man have done in the circum. 
stances, but as I did % 

‘‘Every now and then this fellow would appear at Elmsley ; 
making his presence known by means of some such device as that 
he had before used. Each time he came there was some fresh ex- 
tortion. I cursed him, vowed I would take the consequences of my 
act, and defied him; but my defiance always ended in my concession 
to his fresh demands. 

‘* At last I flattered myself I had got rid of him. He did not 
make his appearance as usual to levy his blackmail. I made 
inquiries, and found that he had been convicted of some crime, and 
sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. ‘This was some respite to 
me if he would only keep quiet, and Emma herself should not find 
me out. I instituted inquiries also, as to poor Emma herself. 
These inquiries proved that when Biffle had threatened to reveal 
to Emma the legality of the marriage I had contracted with her, 
he had overreached me completely, by threatening what he could 


hot carry out. 
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**T discovered that Emma was dead after my desertion ; in fact, 
she hai by some means obtained my real name and address, and 
was coming to hunt me out. She was destitute of the necessaries 


of life, feeble in health, and without money to help her on her 


journey in the bitter winter time. She died on her way hither, 
and Mr. Dalton, the schoolmaster, took the poor child at her bosom 
and brought it up out of the purest charity. To my dismay I thus 
learned that my own son was Oliver Dalton, the Foundling ! 

‘* Upon the release of Biffle, when his sentence had expired, I 
was still as much persecuted by him as ever I was, still utterly in 
his power. I was alarmed lest he should acquaint you with the 
fact that I had never been, in the sight of the law, your wedded 
husband. 

“In regard to my boy himself, I had often the opportunity of 
seeing him. God knows how truly I came to love him! My love 
may, perhaps have been increased by the knowledge that I could 
never place him in his rightful position; yet must I have seemed 
stern and bitter in my manner and language to him sometimes ; 
for it was a maddening thought that I was morally the murderer of 
his mother—it was maddening, also, that though I longed to help 
the poor boy on in the world, I dare hardly hold up a finger to 
assist him lest suspicion should point to me. 

“Such little acts of kindness as I could render to lim and to 
Mrs. Stukely in secret I was always eager to avail myself of. I 
was instrumental in getting the poor boy his situation in London— 
poor though that situation was as 

Here the MS. came to a sudden end, as though the writer had 
been called away from his task, and had forgotten, or at least 
neglected, ever to complete it. 





CHAPTER XL. 
IN JAIL. 


Wuen I had finished the perusal of this curious copfession, it 
Was some moments before | could fully realise the real position in 
which I was now placed. Here, then, was the solution to the 
mystery which had enshrouded my whole life, that great mystery 
which I had vowed, years ago, I would trace out and unravel to its 
last end. The name of my father, I had discovered at last—not 
in him whom I had suspected to be my father, but in him whom 
I had suspected to be the instigator of my father’s murder. What 
@ curious complication of events had led to this! 

Again, not only did I now know something of my parentage, 
but here was I assured of my legitimacy, and my right to a rank 
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and position in life to which poor Oliver Dalton, the Foundling, 
could hardly have ever dared to aspire. 


Wealth, too—at least, wealth when compared with my previous 
means and prospects—was in store forme. Plainly enough, Mrs. 
Harrington intended to restore me to my rights, or why should she 
have taken the steps she had? or why should she have revealed to 
me my claims, when she might easily have suffered me to remain 
in ignorance? And Edith, dear—noble-hearted Edith—she, also, 
was willing to sacrifice everything, that I might have full and 
ample justice done to me! 

“I shall not attempt to describe my intense feelings of grati- 
tude towards these two noble women, when I reflected on their 
conduct throughout. My emotions were so keen and of such a 
complex character, that I felt I could not just then encounter 
Mrs, Harrington or her daughter for the world. To lave done so 
would have unmanned me quite. 

For fear, therefore, lest either of these two ladies should enter 
the library while I was thus unprepared to face them, I opened a 
a French sash, which led into the garden, and stepped out. Almost 
unconscious of my action I wandered away from the grounds 
which belopged to the Manor, and presently found myself in the 
common land which stretched out towards the old schoolhouse— 
the spot, in fact, where the unexpectod apparition of Biffle had 
alarmed Reginald Walters and myself years ago. 

Despite my anxiety, I could not help smiling at the thought 
of how differently events had turned out from what Joyce had 
anticipated. I promised myself a good jest at that gentleman’s 
expense, and at the expense of detective officers in general, when 
next I met him. There was something extremely ludicrous in the 
complicated scheme that sagacious officer had built up: firstly, to 
account for the murder of Mr. Arthur Harrington ; and, secondly, to 
account for my own paternity, when he who could best reveal 
these mysteries, declared the facts to be utterly in opposition to 
the theories adopted to explain them. 

While I was rambling slowly along, lost in my reverie, and 
totally oblivious, both of the landscape and of what was passing 
around me, a hand laid lightly on my shoulder, and a gay laugh, 
aroused me to consciousness. 

“ Has Miss Edith given you the cold shoulder, that you are so . 
moody, my friend? What a thing itis to be in love !”’ 

I startled, though the voice was familiar. I turned haughtily 
round, and found that the very person I was thinking of had stole 
upon me unawares. 

“A more serious matter than love was the cause of my moodi- 
ness, Mr. Joyce,’’ I replied. 
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** What, then, was the cause, may I ask ?”’ 

‘“‘T was thinking what a child of destiny am I, and what an. 
unlucky detective officer are you !”’ 

And thereupon I recapitulated to him a summary of those dis. 
coveries I had just made, and with which the reader is familiar, 
ending by patting the crestfallen detective on the back in mock 
commendation, and bantering him unmercifully on the sagacity he 
had displayed in his theories. 

But though Mr. Joyce laughed with me at the mistakes he had 
made, I fancied that his professional pride was greatly hurt, that 
events should have turned out so completely at variance with his 
opinions. 

Presently, however, the cloud cleared off his brow, and shaking 
me cordially by the hand, 

‘* Any how, my boy,” he cried, “1 congratulate you on the 
result. It doesn’t much matter whether Mr. Arthur Harrington 
was your father or Mr. William Harrington, as long as you get the 
property. The money is the chief thing, after all.”’ 

‘We must not be too certain about my having that,’’ I re- 
turned quietly. 

‘No fear of that, my boy, now,’’ returned Mr. Joyce tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ By Heaven, though, I’m a bit riled about having 
made such ad blunder in the affair, yet Iam happy, right- 
down happy, my boy, to have been of some help in getting a fortune 
for the child of Emma Gaston! Ab, Oliver, if you only knew how 
I once loved your poor mother !”’ 

The voice of the powerful man had sunk into a tone full of 
tender sadness, as he spoke the last words. A moment afterwards 
he laughed at himself for his weakness. 

“It wouldn’t do to let my old woman at home know all about 
that, my boy,’’ said he, ‘‘or she’d scratch my eyes out with 
jealousy. But I suppose that you are Emma’s son is the reason 
I’ve taken such a liking to vou, that I feel almost a father to you, 
youngster ; and I say again, I’m right down glad you’re going to 
be a rich man.”’ 

“T don’t think I shall accept these riches,’’ I said, after a 
pause. 

‘Not accept them !”’ 

“No, I think I shall leave Mrs. Harrington in the possession of 
them still.”’ 

“The—the deuce! Why, what do you mean?’ ejaculated my 
companion, aghast. 

‘Tf Mrs. Harrington had not placed her husband’s confession 
in my hands, I should never have learned that I was his legitimate 
son.”’ 
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“ Yes, you would! by George, my boy, I would have found it 


out for you ! 


‘*‘ Excuse me—you were bent on finding out that I-was the son 
of that gentleman’s brother.’ 

“ But they mean to give up the property to you; it is plain 
they do, or they would never have placed that confession in your 
hands.”’ 

‘* If they—that is, if Mrs. Harrington is generous, that is all the 
more reason why I should be generous also.’’ 

‘* Well, I’m blowed ! if you give that up you're a greater fool 
than I took you for, that’s all.’’ 

The friendly detective spoke in a tone of such evident dis- 
appointment that I could not refrain from laughing at him. 

‘* Never fear,’ I replied. ‘‘ If Mrs. Harrington pleases I shall 
be willing to accept a small sum—a sufficiency to enable me to: 
work my way in the world ; and, after all, I would sooner owe my 
fortune to independence than luck.’’ 

Mr. Joyce sighed dismally, and looked at his watch. We had 
by this time arrived in the vicinity of the railway-station. 

‘‘T intended to propose,’’ said he, “that we should take the 
train and have half-an-bour’s talk with Biffle; but if you really 
mean to knock your good fortune on the head, anything he can 
tell us will be of no use to us.”’ 

‘‘Tam quite willing to go with you,’”’ I said, conciliatingly ; 
‘“‘indeed, I should like to have Mr. Harrington’s—my father’s 
statement, confirmed or confuted by him, who is the only man 
alive capable of doing it.’’ 

Accordingly we took return tickets for Bricklow—the town 
where Biffle was in jail. The train was just due, and we were not 
long before we found ourselves spinning along the ten miles of rail 
which intervened between Bricklow and Elmsley. 

This was the first time I had ever seen, or, at least, visited a 
prison, and well do I recollect the feeling of awe and desolation I 
experienced upon beholding the great blank brick walls, the massive 
iron gates, and the glum, repellant aspect of the jailors. 

Having rung a huge bell, the clang of which sounded afar off 
dismal and sinister, a gaunt-looking turnkey presently responded to 
our summons. A few words from Joyce gained us admission ; and 
the turnkey, who recognised the detective with a sort of dismal 
smile, closed the immense gates, and locking them behind us, bade 
us follow him. He spoke in a stern sort of whisper, as though he © 
were afraid if he raised his voice to talk like an ordinary being, 
some of the prisoners might contrive to get out. 

He led us along from one paved courtyard to another, high. 
walled on either side; and when we came to another iron gate, 
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another turnkey of similar aspect, and speaking in a similar 
muffled voice, opened it to us, and was our conductor in turn. 

Presently we emerged out of the light and found ourselves in a 
stone-floored apartment, with an iron railing near the ceiling 
through which the sun’s rays were faintly penetrating. I was 
conscious that some dark object was crouching in the further 
corner ; and soon, when my eye had become a little accustomed to 
the obscurity, I perceived that this object was Richard Biffle. 

‘*Let me speak to him first,’’ whispered Joyce, in my ear. 
And he went up to the wretched man and held a short dialogue 
with him, the purport of which I could not overhear. 

In a minute or two, however, the detective bade me join them, 
and I did so. 

‘* Well, sir,’”’ said Biffle, in a low, husky voice, ‘‘ I’ve no objec- 
tions whatsumdever, to tell you anything I know, and this here 
gentleman says will set you up in the world. It won’t make 
much difference with me, 1 ’spect, what I say or do now, so I may as 
lief do what is right as what is wrong. So you're the youngster, 
are you? Well, things do turn out queer sometimes !”’ 

I glanced askance at my friend. I wondered how far he had 
taken this convict into confidence. 

‘‘T have informed him,’’ replied Joyce, answering my look, 
“that you are the son of-—of Emma Gaston; that you believe he 
is In a position to prove the marriage of Emma with Mr. Harring- 
ton, and that he will confer a great favour upon me, who can per- 
haps be of some service to him, if he will do so.”’ 

“Tf that’s all you want of me, sir, I can soon do that. The 
marriage was all on the square, though Mr. Harrington didn’t mean 
it. That was all my contrivance, that was. It was a dodge to 
get the beggar into my power, and pretty heavy. I’ve made him 
stump up, poor devil, one time and another.’’ And the fellow 
gave a ghastly chuckle, as though he were still pleased at a cunning 
which could outwit another. 

“Tell us all that you can, and any service I am able to render 
you, you may count upon my doing.”’ 

‘“‘Thank’ee, sir! thank’ee!’’ said the man, rubbing his hand 
across his unshaven chin; ‘‘ but I don’t think there’s much you 
can do for me: Jack Catch ’ll do all I want him to, I reckon, and 
rather more; but, as I said afore, I’ tell you what I can, any- 
how.”’ 

The purport of Biffle’s statement, the heads of which Joyce 
took down in writing, was as follows:—That at one time, many 
years previously, he had been in the employment of Mr. Arthur 
Harrington, but that he had been discharged that service on 
account of some petty theft : that he had then been taken into the 
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employment of the late Mr. Harrington—for whom ne nad done 
many an unscrupulous service, therein tallying exactly with the 
account given in Mr. Harrington’s confession. That he had con- 
trived the legal marriage of Mr. Harrington with Emma Gaston 
simply with the idea of getting money out of him to keep his 
secret: that he was ignorant of the death of Emma at Elmsley, 
and, consequently, of my own existence, until a much later period. 
He stated the name of the church at which the marriage was 
solemnised, and, as nearly as he could remember, the date. 

“That,’’ said Mr. Joyce, ‘tis the principal item we want. I 
can establish the identity of the woman who died that cold night at 
Elmsley with Emma Gaston, and the child who was with her as her 
child ; therefore let us prove that Emma Gaston was Mrs. Harring- 
ton, and—and——’”’ 

“ My legitimacy is established, which is all I want to prove,’’ I 
interrupted, giving my friend a smile, which he well understood. 

‘* Bah: I hope, my dear boy, I hope you won’t be such an 
idiot !’’ returned Joyce. Then addressing the convict, he demanded 
if he had anything more to tell in reference to, the confession he 
had made. 

‘* Not much mors,”’ said the man. “I think I’ve about told 
the gentleman all that concerns the marriage that I know of. 

Finding that we bad secured all the information Biffle could 
give us, we gave the poor wretch our thanks and left him to his 
wretched fate. Our exit from the prison was a repetition of the 
grim formalities of our entrance. Massive door after door was. 
closed with a dismal ciang, and the bolts and locks shot into their 
sockets ; and presently, when we came into the open light of day 
and the fresh air of the country, it seemed as though we had 
emerged from some subterranean world. 

‘‘ There is still one matter I should like thorougbly cleared up,”’ 
I said to my companion, as we were walking across the fields to- 
wards the station on our return journey. 

“ And that ?”’ 

‘“‘] wish this fellow would confess to the murder of Mr. Arthur 
Harrington.”’ | 

“ He will confess'to it—besides, I can prove it whether he con- 
fesses it or not.” | 

“‘ Some of your theories, Mr. Joyce, have been rather out of the 
reckoning,’ I answered, with a smile. ‘‘If you will recollect, 
though you always expressed your belief that Biffle was actually. 
the murderer of Mr. Harrington, yet you thought that Biffle was 
instigated to the deed by—by—hang it! I don’t like the notion that 
after all these years search for a father, I should only find one at 
last to discover he was a fratricide !”’ 
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Mr. Joyce laughed good-humouredly. 

‘* Doubtless, my boy, I bave been wrong in my speculations, 
and I must not be too candid at confessing them at Scotland Yard. 
Let us hope I have been wrong, also, in this case.”’ 

“We have been at cross purposes throughout. The idea that 
when my poor father should have proposed to get me an appoint- 
ment abroad, because that was the greatest kindness he dare show 
me without exciting suspicion, I should attribute his motives to 
the desire simply of getting me out of the way !”’ 

‘* Never mind, Oliver!’ cried Mr. Joyce, cheerily ; ‘‘ all’s well 
that ends well.”’ 

By this time we had arrived at the station, and as several 
passengers were loitering about, our conversation here ended. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


EDITH. 


I PARTED company with Mr. Joyce at the village of Elmsley. 
He went to the ‘‘ Blue Anchor Inn,’’ where he was in the habit of 
putting up during his professional visits to the place, and I steered 
my course back to the Manor. 

Meditating deeply on the various disclosures that had been 
made to me, and wondering how they would all end, I sauntered 
through the park gates. The stable clock striking six, reminded 
me that three hours had passed away since I quitted the library, 
and that the inmates of the Manor-House must be perplexed as to 
what had become of me. 

If the reader has never, when strolling along as innocently 
taken up by his thoughts as I was, suddenly found his heart bound 
almost into his mouth, while all the blood in his body seemed 
to rush into his face, I will venture to affirm that he has never 
been in love, and unexpectedly come across the lady of his affections. 
Anyhow, ny heart served me precisely this trick, when, in turning 
a fine clump of trees, I saw a young lady in deep mourning, walk- 
ing pensively before me. 

Now, I will venture to affirm, also, that I should have ex- 
perienced no such abnormal sensations (I know not whether to call 
them pleasant or the reverse), had I not, by a species of intuition, 
been perfectly aware that the young lady before, me was no other 
than Miss Walters. As I had not yet seen that young lady during 
my present visit to the Manor, I need not say with what fluttering 
and eager trepidation I ran forward to give her a greeting, and 
respectfully to inquire after her health, and with what tumultuous 
joy I heard her little startled cry as I sprang upon her ; the accents 
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of her soft voice, in which she expressed the wondrous fright I had 
occasioned her, and beheld the pleasant welcome shining on her 
pretty face, and the forgiveness that was vouchsafed when I, in 
dismay at my temerity, had implored her pardon, and pressed the 
darling gloved little hand that was given me in token that that 
pardon was accorded. 

Was I quite well? Where had I been all the afternoon ? 
Mamma had said I had gone to the library, and was wondering 
what had become of me. Tea would be ready by this time; would 
I not come in ? 

Of course I was only too happy to walk by her side. 

Suddenly, after a brief pause in the conversation, Edith 
flashed her eyes upon me. 

‘*T congratulate you on your good fortune,” she said. 

A smile was on her lips and she spoke cheerfully, yet a sadness 
was behind, for a sigh escaped her as the words were uttered. 

‘“‘ Wherefore, Miss Walters ?’’ I inquired. 

“You have discovered the name you are entitled to: you will 
have the fortune you should possess --—’’ 

‘* Perhaps !’’ I interposed. 

‘‘Your vow has been accomplished. You will obtain the 
position you should hold. The retribution you vowed to bring to 
those who had wronged you has come upon them, if not by your 
hand, by One more powerful than yours. Vengeance you can surely 
forego ; ; for you, Oliver Dalton, have not been the ; greatest victim, 
however much you have been wronged.’’ 

‘** What—what does Mrs. Harrington say ?’’ I asked, with hesi- 
tation. 

“Poor mamma; what can she say? Ah, how has she been 
wronged! She suffers most to think the man she so much loved 
should prove so wicked ; and the shame when it is known——’’ 

“Why should it be ever known, Edith ?’’ I exclaimed, eagerly, 

‘Tt must be known, sooner or later,’’ returned the girl, sadly. 
“We shall give up the old house to you, to whom it belongs, and 
then it will all come out.”’ 

“ Edith,’’ I said presently, for I felt so deeply moved at the 
poor girl’s sorrow for her mother that I could not speak at once, 

‘* vou seem to remember that spring evening, long, long ago, when 
I made the vow that I would pierce through the mystery which 
enveloped my birth, and try to gain an honourable position for 
myself in the world. I have done little hitherto, I am afraid, that — 
I can boast of in the latter way ; but fate, and the noble generosity 
of Mrs. Harrington and yourself, have cleared the stigma from my 
name.”’ 
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“There was no stigma, for you had done no wrong!”’ the girt 
interrupted. 

‘¢The world thinks otherwise, Edith,’’ I answered. | 

“‘ Well, there is none now.”’ 

** Again I say, thanks to Mrs. Harrington and you.” 

“You must have a poor opinion of us, Mr.——what shall I 
call you, now? Mr. Harrington. How odd it sounds !”’’ 

‘* Call me still Oliver, as you used to do in the old times. But 
how do you mean that I have a poor opinion of Mrs. Harrington 
and yourself—you whom I love better than all the world besides?” 

‘* To suppose for a moment that we would consent to keep you 
out of what is lawfully your own: that is what I mean.”’ 

“ Edith,”’ I said, feeling very sad at the way she appeared to 
look upon these things; “do you not remember, also, another 
declaration I made on the night we were just speaking of ?”’ 

** Which, pray ?” 

‘“¢That in which I told you how I loved you.” 

The girl laughed in my face, yet there was a pathos beneath 
her assumed gaiety which I did not fail to rote. 

‘**Twas avery gushing declaration indeed,” said she; “ we 
are not very old now, Oliver. How old were we then ?”’ 

‘* Laugh at me, Miss Walters, if you please. I know I was but 
a schoolboy then; but a man’s age counts by events not years, and 
if I have fulfilled the other part of my vow, why should my earnest- 
ness be doubted in this ?”’ 


“1 do not doubt it.”’ 

“Why, then, do you ridicule me ?”’ 

‘* No, no!’’ she exclaimed, eagerly ; ‘* that I do not.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Edith,’’ I cried, driven to desperation, ‘‘ when I vowed 
tu find out an honest name to which I was entitled, or at least to 
earn one if such was not my birthright ; when I vowed tu win a 
position in the world—it was only that I might make myself in some 
measure more worthy of you. What is name or fortune to me if 
you will not give what I covet more than all else in the world— 
your love ?”’ 

*‘ Mr. Dalton—”’ the girl began. 

‘* Nay, hear me to the end,’’ I interrupted with energy. ‘‘I 
do not say, I do not think for one moment, that I am the better 
man, as the heir to all these lands—far from it. When I 
was obscure and unknown, when I was indeed but a clodhopping 
boy, Edith, I gave you my heart with all its impulses and warm 
feelings. What more can I offer you now? I have loved you 
with a wild energy. I suppose, then, men have loved other women 
as well, and with as much enthusiasm; but of this I am sure—no 
mon could love you, my dear, more truly than I do; no man could 
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try more earnestly to make life happy for you than I will, if you 
will only give me one word—one} little word of hope.” 

I ceased speaking, and Edith remained silent for a minute, her 
eyes cast to the ground. Then raising them with a look full of 
candour to mine— 

*‘ Listen to me, Oliver Dalton,’’ she said, quietly. ‘In the 
first place, this is not a time when I can talk about—when I can 
listen to you, or—or to any one about these sort of things. While 

r mamma is stricken down with grief—with a double grief—my 
place is by her side to comfort her, and I have no right to think 
about myself.’’ 

I made a gesture of impatience, and was about to utter some 
passionate protest, when she waved her hand to stop me. 

‘Let me finish now,’’ she said. ‘1 believe you quite mean 
what you say, Oliver; and indeed, I thank you for your good 
opinion ; but still you are very young, and—excuse me—you can 
scarcely know your own mind——”’ 

“‘ By Heaven, Edith !’’ I burst forth, “I wish I.were as sure of 
your love as——”’ 

‘“‘ Exactly !’’ interposed the beautiful girl with a smile that 
made me long to clasp her to my arms, and rendered me still more 
desperate than before; “but I, sir, am very young also, and 
might, pethaps, hardly know my own mind yet.” 

‘* Why do you trifle with me, Edith ?’”’ I returned, angrilv. 

‘Indeed, I do nothing of the sort. Besides, there is another 
reason,’’ the girl went on, speaking in a much more serious tone, 
and with her eyes cast down. 

‘* What is that?’ 

‘* Tf—if I gave you hope——”’ 

‘Ah, Edith, do give me hope!’’ I ejaculated, seizing her out 
stretched hand. 

‘* People might attribute my decision to a wrong motive,’’ she 
continued, gently drawing her hand from mine. 

‘* How sot’? 

‘‘ Why: I mean this, sir—people might imagine I was willing 
to marry you for the sake of the property which we have hitherto 
looked upon as ours ; but which is henceforth ours no longer. Nay, 
my good friend, [ don’t say you would think anything of the kind, 
but other people might. I say they might think I was willing to 
marry the property, if not you.”’ 

‘* Perish the property !’”’ I exclaimed, hastily. 

“ Nay, that would do no good either,’ retorted Edith, good- 
humouredly ; “ for if the property were to perish, we should neither 
of us have anything, and I promise you I am a great deal too 
mercenary to marry on nothing a year.”’ 
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‘“‘Then, Edith, you reject my love ?” 

“T—well if you will have an answer—but there is the bell 
ringing: do let us go in to tea !”’ 

And with a light laugh she tripped along the lawn and up the 
steps of the house, leaving me to follow, angry, dissatisfied, and 
marvelling much at the strange ways of womankind. 


CHAPTER XII. 
QUIXOTIC. 


Mrs. HARRINGTON was too unwell, or, probably, too distressed 
in mind, to be present at the tea-table that afternoon. Con- 
sequently Edith presided, and there is no knowing what I might 
have said further in advocacy of my suit had there not been a third 
party—my Aunt Rachael—a guest whose presence caused us to 
restrict our conversation to the weather, and similar commonplace 
subjects. | 

** Does my aunt know of this ?’’ I whispered to Edith, as that 
young lady was very gracefully leaning towards the tea-urn, and I 
had an opportunity of pretending to assist her. 

‘*T believe not, but you can tell her if you please,’’ returned 
the girl, in the same undertone. 

“Tt is best as it is,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Allow me to move the urn 
for you, Miss Walters?’’ And then we went on talking aloud as 
usual. 

My worthy aunt, who being all unconscious of my penchant for 
our pretty hostess, and who, being doubtless very pleased to have 
her adopted son to talk to, probably imagined I was equally 
gratified with her company, would not give me the quiet téte.d-téte 
with Edith, which I so much coveted, although I did not fail to 
give her several hints—as, for instance, that perhaps Mrs. Harring- 
ton was very ill up stairs, and would like some one to talk to; that 
the garden looked very pretty, and one rose-tree in particular was 
well worth looking at. The honest old soul was utterly deaf to all 
my insinuations. 

At seven o’clock I took my leave, much to the surprise of Edith 
and my Aunt Rachael. I requested the former to present my com- 
pliments to Mrs. Harrington, and to express my regret that I was 
compelled to leave without seeing her again. I gave as a reason 


for this, that the London train left at half-past seven, and that I . 


felt 1 must return by it that night, inasmuch as I had only obtained 
leave of absence from my employers for the day. 

“Then, of course, my dear, we won't persuade you to stop. 
Business is business, though I do think it very strange and un- 
dutiful of you, Oliver, that when you come to Elmsley you can’t 
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arrange to stop a single night at your old aunt’s cottage. Of 
course, it isn’t so pleasant there as it is here; for I’m only an old 
woman, and the house isn’t so fine a place as the Manor, I dare 
say ; but still——” 

And the old lady tossed up her head angrily and haughtily, 
only, however, to bring it down with a sudden swoop when I stooped 
to kiss her at parting. 

“God bless you, my boy! Ido think you love your old aunt, 
after all, and will come and see her some day, though she does only 
live in a cottage,” she cried. 

‘*T will come and see you, ma’am, as soon as ever the honey- 
moon is over,” I replied laughing, ‘‘and that I promise you.”’ 

Whereupon my Aunt Rachael simpered, and putting her hand- 
kerchief to her face, blushingly called me asad dog, and vowed 
that if 1 wasn’t off that minute she would box my ears. 

So waving a laughing farewell to the old lady, and a dismally 
pathetic adieu to the younger one, I departed. 

Independently of the reasons I had given to my aunt for my 
desire to get back to London that night, there was another one, 
with which I did not acquaint her. For I had come to a resolution, 
the purport of which the following letter which I wrote next morn- 
ing to Mrs. Harrington, will display. And as I felt that an inter- 
view between Mrs. Harrington and myself would, necessarily, prove 
a painful one to both of us, and could, moreover, be of no utility to 
either, I was anxious to avoid it. 


My Dear MapaM,—1 write these few lines to express the deep sense of 
gratitude I feel for all the kindnesses you have ever shown me; more 
especially for the last instance, which must have cost youso much. It was 
an act of noble generosity to place in my hands the record of my father’s 
life. 

“T cannot say with what varied emotions I read that account of an un- 
happy, and, I am afraid. I must add, a misspent life. I will not pretend to 
disguise that the knowledge that Iam of respectable birth, and the solution of 
that mystery which has enshrouded me from my childhood, has afforded me 
some satisfaction. Yet, believe me, 1 do not the less sympathise with you in 
the wrong you have suffered. 


Conscious as I am that I should never have discovered my parentage 
without the revelations you have placed openly before me; and aware also 
that though your own noble sense of right and justice induced you to make 
known this secret to me as soon as you yourself were aware of it—yet that the 
public exposure of the facts of the case must necessarily prove painful to you, 
[hasten to assure you that, for my part, I do not wish, and do not intend to 
take an unfair advantage of your noble conduct. No, madam, my father’s 
confession was addressed to you. It is yours. Destroy it, therefore, if you 
will. Be sure that I will never seek to render public the wrong that has been 
done to you. As Oliver Dalton I have grown to manhood, and as Oliver 
Dalton I will endeavour to win a respectable place ie the highway of life. 
Without knowing the strange tie that bound us together, you, madanz 
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have shown to me the kindness, and almost the love of a mother. Believe. 
me, my heart feels for you the sympathy and love of a son. 


I remain, my deur Madam, 
Yours gratefully and respectfully, 
Outver Dattox. 


I confess that this epistle was a highly romantic affair, and 
dictated by a Quixotic spirit of chivalry which I am afraid my life 
has not often displayed. But, then, there is one important circum. 
stance to be remembered, which will, perhaps, account for it. I 
was in love. When a gushing youth of eighteen or vineteen is in 
that sentimental condition, he will be guilty of many freaks which 
he would not think of in his normal state. Had Mrs. Harrington 
been any one but who she was, she would have been a woman 
merely. Being Edith’s mother she was, in my eyes, an angel, 
For an ordinary woman, though I might have received many kind. 
nesses at her hands, and though I might have come to like and 
respect her much, I must candidly express a doubt whether I 
should have been such a generous fool as to offer to give up moderate 
wealth and a respectablé name and a position in the country. But 
what will not a man do to gain favour in the eyes of the woman 
he loves? Did not Samson tell the secret of his strength to 
Delilah to please her, though he must have known prudence 
required him to keep his mouth shut. I suspect Adam probably 
ate the apple because he feared Eve would think him unsociable if 
he didn’t have a bite. 

Having posted this letter I settled myself again as well as I 
could to my daily work, and despite my recent failure to briug 
matters toa satisfactory climax with Edith, the monotony of my 
day’s toil was relieved by waking and sleeping dreams of domestic 
happiness, and visions of a fairy land, in the brightest temple of 
which Miss Edith was the presiding fairy. 

In a few days I received a suitable reply from Mrs. Harrington. 
She thanked me very sincerely for my expressions of kindness ; she 


was conscious that a wrong had been done to me; and she should: 


grieve to suffe~ any selfish feelings or false shame to deter her from 
making what reparation she could for that iniquity. She was pre- 
pared to relinquish the Manor-House to me, as well as all the 
personal property my father had died possessed of ; and she gave me 
the name of solicitors who, if I applied to them, would see me 
instated in my rights. She added that her daughter, Edith, joined 
with her in thanking me for my forbearance, and in supporting her 
in her views. 

This letter, of course, confirmed me still further in my Quixotic 
wesolution, and having passiouately kissed that part of it where 
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Edith’s name was mentioned, I «rote off another by return of post, 
which was in manner and purport, a repetition of my former one. 

In return I received a reply, entreating me if my resolution was 
fixed to accept, as a mark of gratitude from Mrs. Harrington, the 
sum of one thousand pounds, which she thought would give mea 
start in life, and which her bankers were instructed to pay to my 
order. This I accepted. 

Speaking to my friend Mr. Briggs, as though this were a legacy 
from Mr. Harrington, I begged him to give me his advice as to the 
disposal of the bequest. ‘This the worthy gentleman very kindly 
did, and the result was that after some negotiation with the firm of 
Green and Langdale, I was admitted as junior partner, with one- 
fourth of the profits in that firm. Being so very young, I was 
extremely glad of this opening; and as there was a likelihood of my 
income being from three to four hundred a year, Ido not think 
I made a bad bargain. 

My improved circumstances did not, however, induce me to 
augment my expenditure much. [I still lived the same quiet, inno- 
cent, jogtrot life I had hitherto led, still resided in the comfortable, 
if unpretending, home of Mrs. Briggs (who did not treat me less 
kindly on account of my ri-e in the world), still played beat my 
neighbour and cribbage with Miss Briggs—in short, I still lived 
precisely as formerly, except, perhaps, that I treated myself, now 
and then, to a theatre or concert without grudging the money, 
or rather without a qualm of conscience that used formerly to creep 
up in the midst of my pleasures, that I was spending mouey in 
amusement that I wanted for the necessities of Jife. 

Indeed, I may remark incidentally that this innocent gambling 
between the juvenile, Miss Briggs and myself increased, rather 
than not, of late times. Mrs. Briggs would very often be the one 
to propose that we should thus enjoy ourselves, while papa was 
dissipating at ** the Shakespeare,’ and she was mending stockings, or 
engaged in other duties of her household. Mrs. Briggs, also, would 
frequently relate to me ia private (and before her daughter, too, 
for that matter) interesting events in that young lady’s life. She 
would let drop casually, as it were, her own opinion and the 
opinion of others that Miss Lavinia was a very pretty girl; that 
her eyes were certainly fine, that her hair curled naturally, and that 
she was the most amiable of the family. Again, I would be 
apprised that I was an especial favourite of Miss Lavinia’s. If 
there was a pudding I liked more than another, that pudding we 
would have sometimes for supper ; and if I praised it, 1 found that 
Lavinia had made it, because she knew 1 liked it. At which Miss 
Lavinia would, very naturally giggle and cry, ‘‘ La, ’ma!’”’ and I 
would wish her and her ’ma at the deuce. Finally, I remarked, 
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though I don’t usually observe these things, that Miss Lavinia 
began wearing loug dresses, and that the back of her head was now 
decorated wi. a very fine chignon. 

Looking back upon these circumstances through the vista of 
time, I am almost inclined to suspect that worthy Mrs. Briggs had 
an idea of making a matrimonial match between Miss Lavinia and 
myself. Possibly she may have calculated that since I had made 
so good a start in commercial life, I might, by the time Miss 
Lavinia was ripe for marriage, be an eligible match. All I can 
say on this subject is, that if such were my good friend’s views 
I am sorry for it. I was perfectly innocent of participating in 
them. 

About eight or nine months after that long string of incidents 
which had culminated in my father’s death, returning one after- 
noon from business rather earlier than usual, upon turning out of 
the City Road, I perceived a lady and gentleman walking arm-in- 
arm down our street, whose appearance struck me at the first glance 
as being familiar to me. Upon overtaking them I found, to my 
surprise, that they were my Aunt Rachael and Mr. Sullivan. 

“Welcome, ladies and gentlemen, to London !’’ I exclaimed, 
tapping the pair upon the shoulders. 

My Aunt Rachael gave a faint scream, and Mr. Sullivan 
even looked rather startled. 

‘* It’s Oliver !’’ cried my aunt, rushing forwards and throwing 
her arms round my neck ; then kissing me heartily—somewhat to 
iny shame, since a policeman was talking to a cook on the other 
side of the way, and could see it all. 

‘* God, bless my heart, my dear boy, we were just talking about 
you !”’ cried the little apothecary at the same time. 

‘*And what were you saying about me, pray?’’ I inquired, 
when I had disengaged myself from my aunt’s embrace. 

“We were saying how we should surprise you, Oliver,’’ replied 
my aunt, laughing. 

‘Instead of which I surprised you !”’ 

Whereupon we all three laughed merrily together. 

What has brought you up to town?” I asked. 

The two looked very much confused at the question. 

“We came to see you, my dear,’’ returned my aunt. 

‘Just so; we thought we’d run up to see you, you know,” 
added Mr. Sullivan, in a confidential tone. 


‘«‘ Surely not only to see me 2?” I returned, laughing ; for I began 
to be suspicious. 


“‘ Well—hem !—we cume to——” stammered my aunt, iooking 
at the sky. 


“* We came to—to—”’ added the little man, also confused. 
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‘‘To spend the honeymoon, perhaps t ?”’ I suggested, placidly. 

‘* Well, the fact is, Oliver, you’re right; and I hope, my dear, 
you don’t love your old aunt any the less for it?’ said my Aunt 
Rachael. 

“ Not he ; not he!’’ cried Mr. Sullivan, cheerily. ‘ Oliver and 
T shall get on together famously, I know.”’ 

“Tt shall be no fault of mine, sir, if we don’t,” I replied. 

“That’s hearty,’’ returned the little man, and seizing me again 
by the hand he gave it such a shake as nearly dislocated my arm. 

*‘AndI take this opportunity,’’ said I, ‘‘ of congratulating 
you on the step you have taken, and of wishing you many happy 
years to come.”’ 

“Thanks, lad ! I believe you mean well,’’ said my aunt. 

‘* That he does, by gad !’’ cried her spouse ; “ and I tell you 
what, my boy, we want you to take us about and show us the 
sights. We want to go to the theatres, and up St. Paul’s, and, by 
Jove, we must take your aunt to Madame Tussaud’ S, and see that 
fellow with his throat cut !”’ 

‘‘T think, my dear,’’ interposed my aunt, sternly, “ you had 
a great deal better take me indoors—for the present, at all events ; 
or that hussey tattling to the policeman over there will think we're 
a lot of jabbering idiots, and that I’m as great a fool as you are.’’ 

Whereupon, taking my arm, she commanded me to lead the 
way to my domicile, questioning me, as we went thither, as to the 
comfortableness of my apartments, and expressing her hopes that 
my landlady was clean and respectable. 

I need not dilate upon the various presents my aunt brought 
me in the immense reticule, without which she never travelled 
half-a-mile, nor upon the huge lump of wedding-cake which she 
had brought for my delectation, nor upon the illness which befell 
master Tom Briggs for eating too much of the sugar which frosted 
the said cake’s top. Neither will I dwell much upon the course of 
dissipation of which we three were guilty during the fortnight the 
happy pair remained in town. One night we went to the Adelphi 
and saw Messrs. Toole and Paul Bedford, at whose vagaries my 
aunt laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks, though “she vowed 
she could not bear to see two (she supposed, intelligent) men make 
such idiots of themselves. Nevertheless, my aunt was rather 
wishful for me to propose escorting her again to the Adelphi before 
she went back into the country. -By way of a change, however, 
and as much for my own entertainment as hers, I took her, instead, 
to the Alhambra, in Leicester Square. 

My aunt was very silent, which was a proof she was not well 
pleased. Indeed, the tobacco-smoke rather blinded her; and from 
the way she spoke (not angrily) of ‘‘ those creatures showing their 
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legs,’’ and the eagerness with which she hastened from the place 


when the curtain fell, I am disposed to think the ballet was not 
exactly to her mind. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


MY PERSEVERANCE MEETS WITH SUCCESS. 


** Now, my lad,” said Mr. Sullivan, ‘* you must remember 
your promise.”’ 


‘* Aye, indeed, he mustn’t suppose that J’ve forgotten it if he 
has,’’ added my aunt. 

‘* What promise may that be?’’ I inquired. 

“That you would come home with us and spend a few days at 
Elmsley after we were married.”’ 

“Really I should like it much, but business 7 

“Qh, hang business!’’ cried my aunt, impatiently. 

‘* Just for a week, Oliver—’gad, my boy, you must /’ added her 
little spouse. 

** Well, Pll speak to Mr. Langdale about it in the morning.” 

* You are your own master, now, ain’t you?’’ retorted my 
Aunt Rachael, who was quite as proud of the fact as I. 

** Of course ; but—well, I think it can perhaps be arrange.” 

In fact it was arranged that [ should go back with my aunt for 
my summer holiday, and spend a fortnight or three weeks at 
Elmsley. ‘To be candid, any reluctance to this I had displayed 
was utterly feigned. J was not at all loth for the excursion, for 
several reasons. I was willing to oblige my aunt—I[ wanted a 
change. Mrs. Harrington had been in very delicate health lately, 
and I thought I should like to see the poor lady. I thought, 
perhaps, I might see Edith also, and I knewI should like that. 
So, to cut the matter short, to Elmsley, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sullivan, I went. 

It was early spring time, and the fresh brisk air and the aspect 
of the country budding into life as we perceived it from the railway, 
gave me a cheerful promise of a pleasant holiday. 

Mr. Sullivan’s gig was waitiug for us at the station, in charge 
of a sleek, fat boy, who was reading the ‘London Journal.” 
Having assisted my aunt to mount, I took my place behind, and 
the little apothecary drove us in fine style to his house, which had 
been newly painted and furnished from top to bottom, as was quite 
proper for a well-to-do bachelor taking to himself a wife. 

it seemed odd to me to find many of those old relics of the past, 
such as my aunt’s miniature piano work-box in company with 
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bran new furniture. But everything looked comfortable and cozy, 
even the fat tabby-cat, sleeping on the hearth-rug, and which was 
almost the facsimile of the other old tabby-cat which had been my 
aunt’s favourite when I was a child. And I was pleased to observe 
that both the good lady and her little husband petted each other 
up to the fullest degree, and, indeed, seemed disposed to make 
themselves as happy and comfortable together as possible. 

The reader will readily suppose that I had not been long at 
Elmsley ere I found myself rambling in the direction of the Manor- 
House. Yet as I drew near to the old familiar park gates I was 
reluctant to enter. Iwas loth to meet poor Mrs. Harrington— 
somehow, I felt as though I had injured her through the validity of 
my mother’s marriage, and the consequent illegality of her own; 
and if the old dame who kept the lodge had not recognised me, I 
believe I should have turned back without calling at the house—at 
least upon that occasion. 

“Won't you go up to the Manor, sir?’’ she said. 

“ Well, I don’t know—how ‘ts Mrs. Harrington ?’’ I replied. 

‘“‘She’s not very well, sir, I’m sorry to say.”’ 

“T will go, then,”’ said I. And summoning up all resolution, 
to the Manor I went. 

Mrs. Harrington was very ill indeed. I found her in an easy 
chair, propped up by pillows, trying to amuse herself by looking 
out of window and reading a book. A faint smile stole over her 
pale face when I entered the room ; and she, as well as Edith, who 
was tenderly waiting on her mother, seemed pleased to see me. 

“Tam glad you have not forsaken us quite, Oliver,’’ the elder 
lady said, giving me her cold, white hand. 

“If I could be of use to you, you should find I would forsake 
everything, Mrs. Harrington, rather than you !”’ I returned. 

‘I believe you; I firmly believe what you say, and I thank 
you. But no one will be of much use to me long, Oliver. My 
day is nearly at its close.’”? And she gave me a look which I shall 
never forget. 

‘Do not talk like that, Mrs. Harrington ; you will soon be all 
night again.” ; 

‘* Of course she will !’’ interrupted Edith; ‘‘ she is better now 
than she was, but she won’t admit it.’’ 

But the invalid smiled gravely, and shook her head. She was 
about to say something more when Edith adroitly stopped her. 

“Take a seat, Mr. Dalton,’’ she said, demurely handing me a 
chair. 

‘* Pray don’t trouble, Miss Walters !’’ I exclaimed. 
** No trouble at all,’’ returned the girl. Then she added in the 
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same calm, collected way in which she had been treating me 
throvghout-—* Have you been long at Elmsley ?”’ 

= ‘Only since last night.” 

** Indeed 1°” 

“Oliver would not be here long without giving his old friends a 
call, I am sure,” interposed Mrs. Harrington, with a smile. 

“Madam, you but do me justice; I would not,’ I returned, 
with a stately bow. 

“ Methinks, sir knight, you have not been in such a hurry to 
see your old friends, seeing that you have let nearly a year elapse 
without visiting them,” returned Edith. 

“Tf Ihave not been to see my friends, perhaps it is because 
I imagined my friends might not care to see me,”’ I replied, drily. 

** You could not suppose I should not be pleased to see you, 
Oliver,” said Mrs. Harrington. 

“ Nay, mamma,”’ interrupted Edith, ‘‘ the remark was io Kevdiied 
at me. Be happy! you are exempt! I am glad to see Mr. 
Dalton so thoroughly appreciates the light in which I hold him.”’ 
And, laughing gaily, the girl swept me a mock curtsey, and tripped 
from the room. 

‘*Do not heed what she says, Oliver—she likes you better 
than she pretends,’’ Mrs. Harrington said kindly, giving me a 

liar look. 

**T am far too modest, ma’am, to suppose Miss Walters deigns to 
hold me in regard either one way or the other,’’ I replied, perhaps 
with a touch of bitterness in my tone. 

I got up and walked to the window. There was a pause in the 
conversation. Presently, when I turned, I perceived Mrs. Harring. 
ton was regarding me with a strange, wistful look, that puzzled me 
exceedingly. 

“‘Oliver,’’ she said, quietly. 

‘**Can I do anything for you, ma’am ?’’ I inquired. 

*‘T know your secret, my boy, which you think you hide from 
me so well ?’’ 

“‘ What secret, pray ?’’ I returned, in desperation. I felt myself 
blushing like a girl. 

Mrs, Harrington smiled. 

‘It would make me very happy, Oliver,’’ she said. ‘‘ I am 
going to leave my poor girl, and there is no one to whose charge 1 
could trust her more willingly than to yours. You love her well. 
I have seen that you loved her, and I believe you would try to 
make her happy.’’ 

“ Ah, Mrs. Harrington,” I exclaimed, with enthusiasm ; ‘‘if 
Edith could really know how much I love her, I think she would 
some day learn to love me too !’’ 
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** Patience, my boy ; I think she will.”’ 
* “God bless you, Mrs. Harrington, for saying that !’’ 

“T think she does love you,’”’ added Mrs. Harrington, in the 
same tone. 

At this I was about to burst forth into a rhapsody, when the 
lady stopped me. 

** Hush !”” she whispered, *‘she is coming. Are they not her 
footsteps ?”’ 

There were footsteps in the passage, but they passed away. 

“There is one thing, Oliver, I want you to promise me,"’ Mrs. 


Harrington said, when satisfied that no one was about to interrupt 
us. 


** And that ?”’ 

“ Promise me when I am gone, you will let no silly scruples 
deter you from taking possession of what is legally yours?’ 
Seeing I hesitated (for, indeed, I knew not what exactly to reply), 
‘“‘It will be easy to spare my name from scandal,” she went 
on. “Recollect, my solicitors are Messrs. Heep and Strong, of 
Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. I have told them everything, 
and have arranged all things with them. They will communicate 
with you.”’ 

The entrance of Edith into the room at this juncture put an 
end to this conversation, nor was the subject ever resumed between 
‘Mrs. Harrington and niyself. 

The fortnight of my stay at Elmsley passed pleasantly on. My 
worthy aunt—for in the light of such relationship I shall ever 
regard the kind creature who reared me, and unremittingly 
cherished me with almost a mother’s love—frequently drove me 
into a state of semi-desperation, by urging me to get married and 
settled in life. Indeed, so much had this idea got possession of her 
mind, that actually she invited a young lady to tea on two or three 
occasions, and was rather angry with me that I did not at once fall 

_ desperately in love. 

Had she known my own intense eagerness to marry the young 
lady upon whom I had set my heart, she would have spared her 
pains. And inasmuch as she sometimes spoke disparagingly of Miss 
Walters, calling her a ‘‘ flaunting young woman,” and a “ stuck- 
up minx,’’ and so forth, but invariably was delighted when that 
young lady honoured her with a call, I fully believe my choice 
would have met with her approval. . 

However this may have been, while my Aunt Rachael was 
plotting against my bachelorhood at home, 1 was not seldom 
enjoying those bright spring evenings, rambling along pleasant 
lanes, where Edith would sometimes wander of an evening also. 
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How this came about I will not pretend to explain. I can assure 
the reader, however, that I had no reason whatever to suppose these 
said lanes were favourite walks with Miss Walters, except that 
Edith herself had upon one occasion told me so. And, moreover, 
though we met each other thus adventitiously nearly every evening 
(as the term of my visit drew to its end), yet I can safely declare 
we never came across one another without both of us being exceed- 
ingly surprised at the remarkable fact. 

At such times, when I had thus secured the young lady to my- 
self, and she had no resources but to submit to my company if I 
pleased to inflict it upon her, it would perhaps be superfluous for 
me to state that I never lost the opportunity of keeping by the 
young lady’s side during the rest of her journey, and of listening to 
the sweet music which flowed from her lips; for even the most 
ordinary language, when uttered by Edith, had for me a very 
peculiar charm. 

In justice, however, to the dear girl, I must admit she per- 
mitted me to talk to her, and to revel in the bliss her company 
afforded, with the greatest amiability and generosity ; and, indeed, 
after the first two or three evenings (when the expressions of our 
mutual surprise at again meeting in the same lane were over, be it 
understood we came to walk together towards the little prattling 
brook, where the lovely rustic bridge is, quite as a matter of course), 
on two evenings at least, we remained so long listening to the 
nightingale, who sang in a tree near the brook in question, that 
the moon had risen high in the heavens ere Edith had thought of 
returning to the old Manor-House. And, ye gods! if Edith Walters 
looked pretty in the daylight (as she certainly did), what did she 
look like when the mvon-flood bathed her upturned face in its soft 
effulgence! How shall I describe the tender light that beamed 
from her eye! the parted lip, displaying the row of pearly white 
teeth! Then her voice, which gained a deep, pathetic richness as 
we stood thus gazing at the stars, which—— 

But, stay ; I will not proceed further in this strain. I have 
endeavoured in writing this history to tell the story of my life in 
plain straightforward prose, and I do not wish the reader to think 
that now I have nearly arrived at the end of it, I have lost my 
wits. 

One evening, having swallowed my tea, not caring to eat any- 
thing with it (to the great disgust of my aunt), I strode towards 
_ the ‘brook, and there, leaning over the bridge innocently, ule 
conscious of my approach, was Edith. 

Then there was a start of surprise on the young lady’s part, and 
an energetic ejaculation of pleasure and surprise on mine—for, of 
course, we didn’t expect to meet each other in the least. Then we 
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‘blusbed and laughed ; and oh, Heavens! how charming Edith did 
look when she blushed! 


Then Edith inquired after the health of my aunt, and I re- 
taliated by inquiring after the health of her mamma. Then we 
spoke about the pleasantness of the weather, and remarked how 
pretty the little bridge looked with the clear stream rippling under 
it, and the willow-iree bending its boughs to kiss the waters which 
glittered like gold in the glare of the Western sun. 

‘* And how is that odd, little Mr. Sullivan ?’’ said Edith, with a. 
~— finding the pause in our romantic dialogue rather embarrass. 
ing, I presume. 

“He is in excellent health, thank you. My aunt pets him up 
till he hardly knows whether he is standing on his head or his heels. 
I left them enjoying the bliss of a téte-d.téte,’’ I replied. 

“Do they make love to each other? I suppose not. Ali that 
is over when people get married.”’ 

‘* You little cynic!’ 

‘* Well, do the happy couple talk sentiment, then ?’’ returned 
Edith, laughing. ‘‘ 1 wonder what they do talk about ?’’ 

‘* They are so happy themselves, Edith,’ I returned, “ that 
they talk about making others happy also..- My good old aunt. has 
been at me ever since I’ve been down here to know why on earth I 
don’t get married.”’ 

‘* Ah—indeed! And why don’t you, Mr. Dalton?’ replied my 
fair companion, turning-up her pretty eyes to mine with the most 
artless wonder in the world. 

‘* Because I’m not in love with the young lady they’ve chosen 
for me, I suppose ; and—well, perhaps I am in love with another 
young lady I have chosen for myself.”’ 

‘* Is—is she pretty ?’’ Miss Walters demanded carelessly. In- 
deed, she seemed just at that moment to bestow all her interest 
upon the button of her neat little kid glove, which had somehow 

- got unfastened. 

“ ‘Who—which do you mean?” I answered ; “‘ my young lady ? 
Yes, she is pretty, certainly. Very pretty:’’ And I could not 
help my eyes dwelling tenderly on Edith’s face. 

But Edith didn’t see it,or wouldn’t. She seemed, indeed, to be 
quite taken up with her glove, and angry with it because she 
couldn’t get it to her fancy. 

‘“*No ; the—the other young lady ?’’ she said. 

“* Yes, she is pretty, too.’ 

‘** Indeed? Do I know the young lady, pray ?’’ said Eaith, 
coldly. 


‘‘T—I don’t know,” I replied, feeling rather sorry I had spoken 
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of the young lady, whom my aunt had induced to set her cap at 
me, at all. 

“But what is her name, Mr. Dalton? Does she live at 
Elmsley? Do introduce me to her—you sly young man!” cried 
Edith, all smiles and animation. 

I was quite surprised, and still more uneasy at the extremely 
delighted way in which Edith took this matter. She seemed posi- 
tively pleased ; and so cheerful, and so friendly and affectionately 
patronising. 

** Do tell me, Mr. Dalton, who she is!’’ she persisted. 

** Confound her !’’ I growled. 

‘* You naughty man! don’t say that ; you know you love her !”” 
cried Edith, playfully, and laughing so, that I was almost ready 
with an imprecation. 

**T don’t.” 

“ You do ;—you know you do!” 

“T know I love you !” 

“Oh, fie!’ Miss Walters exclaimed. And as she put her hand 
to my lips to stop me, I couldn’t help kissing it; and then, as 
blushing like a rose, but not angry, she tried to snatch it away, 
I caught it and held it in my own. 

“Why do you persist, Edith,’’ he said, “in teazing me about 
this infernal girl whom I don’t love—you who know how fondly I 
love you ?”’ 

To this Edith made no answer, but hung her head, and the 
flowers in her bonnet quite touched my cheek. 

** My darling ! my own darling!’ I cried in rapture ; “‘ I love 
you better, a thousand times better than, any other girl in the whole 
world! I love you better than anything the world possesses, my 
dearest! You know, Edith—at least, you cannot know—how much 
Tlove you! Yet you do know that I have worshipped you, even as a 
boy, till now that I’m a man I shall ever continue——”’ 

“Oh! Oliver, how you are crushing my bonnet !’’ Edith in- 
terrupted, as red as a rose, and as: pretty as one, too. And she 
struggled to free herself from my embrace ; but I held her fast. 

‘* The hope of one day winning you, Edith,” I went on, feeling 
very tender at the heart, and the tears just ready to spring from my 
eyes—‘ the hope of one day winning you has cheered me in many 
a weary day. ‘Tell me, then, that my hope has not been quite in 
vain. Tell me that some day you think you can learn to love me, 
too, dearest !’’ 

‘* Oliver——” 

“Tell me that you like me a little !’’ 

Then Edith lifted up her soft blue eyes, and as I looked down 
into them it seemed to me that I could read her very soul. And 
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there was such deep tenderness in them, and yet such a lot of good- 
natured fun dancing in them, too! And her perfumed breath 
fanned my cheek! Oh, Heavens, what bliss ineffable! 

‘* Sweet girl !’’ I whispered. ‘ Just one word, one little word, 
to say you like me!” 

‘* T like nobleness, Oliver,’’ she answered, in a sweet, low voice ; 
“fand you are noble. You have proved your nobleness in con. 
sidering the feelings of an injured woman and an outraged wife. I 
like generosity, Oliver; and you are generous. You have proved 
your generosity by sacrificing your own interests to those of mine 
and of my poor mamma’s.”’ 

“Say nothing * 

“ Nay, sir,”’ interrupted Edith, imperiously, ‘‘I will say it. I 
have listened patiently to you, and now you must please listen 
patiently to me. You have been noble in your conduct; you have 
been generous, and I must thank you for it. I say, again, that 
I do like nobleness, and I do like generosity ; and—and I do like 
you dear—dear Oliver!’’ And then with a sob the sweet girl 
buried her face in my breast. 

‘* My own precious one!’’ I faltered, ‘‘I am the happiest man 
alive!’’ But at this juncture it happened, though how it came 
about for the life of me I cannot tell, our faces had been getting 
nearer and nearer to each other, and so had, in fact, our lips. And 
Edith’s lips looked very rosy and sweet, and they were pouting 
very prettily—and they were turned up temptingly. And—and, 
in fact it happened that—-—-But never mind, I may as well begin 
another chapter. 





CHAPTER THE LAST,} 


IN WHICH I AM MADE HAPPY. 


OnE night I passed my time very restlessly upon my pillow. I 
was hopeful, yet melancholy; happy, though my happiness was 
replete with care and thought. I slept fitfully and had dreams. I 
dreamt I had committed a murder, and was going to be hanged in 
the morning; and suddenly the dark prison I was confined in 
opened, and lo! it was a palace of light, and Edith was a fairy 
queen, beaming on me smiles of tenderness and love. Idreamt I 
was going to have my tooth extracted in the morning, and suddenly 
as the dentist was about to inflict upon me excruciating pain, my 
dream changed, and I was at a brilliant ball, waltzing like a mad- 
man, my arm round Edith’s waist. 

At last I awoke from my dreams. The morning sun wis 
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streaming in at my window. The clock on the landing strikes 
eight. Then a vague notion that something important is about to 
happen dawns upon me. I rub my eyes, and then in terror at the 
time jump wildly from my bed; for I know that on this morning I 
am going to be married, and that Edith—God bless her !—is going 
to be my bride. 

And, heavens! what a lovely bride she was! If she was 
beautiful upon ordinary occasions and she certainly was so—how 
much was her beauty enhanced by the bridal robe—emblem of her 
own spotless virtue—in which she pledged herself that day to be 
my own dear wife for ever ! 

I don’t dwell much upon that ceremony, though doubtless it is 
the ‘most important incident in my life. The fact is that my 
wedding and all the exciting events of that day are confused 
in my memory. They seem more like a blissful dream than a 
verity. : 

I have a sort of dim recollection of coming out of the church 
when it was all over—of a lovely girl in white lace and a wreath of 
orange-blossoms leaning on my arm, and ever and anon glancing up 
into my face with a look of trusting affection beaming from her 
eyes. 

Then I am conscious of a quiet wedding breakfast, and a few 
dear friends gathered round, wishing us happiness in our journey 
through life. I believe I made a speech, though what I said I 
know not. My heart was full. Edith, dear Edith, was my own at 
last. And we drove away in a carriage somewhere. We were at 
the seaside, and happiness was everywhere. Time passed in bliss 
unspeakably. Our honeymoon ended. It was still happiness! 
happiness! nothing but happiness ! 

Poor Mrs. Harrington died soon after my marriage, and then 
through the able management of that lady’s solicitors, I quietly 
took possession of the Manor-House and my own paternal name. 
Some story was circulated that I was the offspring of a former 
marriage which my father had contracted in India ; that my mother, 
who was a native princess, had died in giving me birth; that some 
vengeful fakir had stolen me and thrown me into the Ganges, and 
that I was only saved from death by the timely arrival of another 
princess, who took compassion on me and preserved my infantile 
life—as was Moses preserved among the bullrushes. 

This, or some such wild tale, was, I believe, the theory, gossip, 
and scandal, aided by Messrs. Heep and Strong’s ingenuity, created 


to account for my existence; and as there was not one word of 


truth in it, and the truth being the one thing I was anxious for the 
sake of Mrs. Harrington’s memory to conceal, I never contradicted 
any of these statements, however wild. 
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™* And now, I think I have nothing more to say. My Aunt 
Rachael and Mr. Sullivan live happily together, even at the present 
time, almost as happily as my own dear wife and I—which is 
saying a great deal. The little gentleman would certainly have 
liked an heir to his name and some few hundreds of pounds which 
he hss in the bank, but neither he nor his wife were young, and 
the fates were against him. 

But if Mr. Sullivan and my aunt have never had any children. 
of their own, they find some consolation in petting, and, I am 
afraid, spoiling my dear boy, who is certainly very fond of them, 
and who was christened a couple of years ago, as the parish register 
of Elmsley will show, by the name of Oliver—a freak of his 
mother’s, in memory of the history of Oliver Dalton. 


THE END. 





SHAKESPEARE HEROINES. 


CONCLUSION. 
KATHARINE OF ARAGON. 


‘A QUEEN of earthly queens !’” So spake the lord 
Who did thee cruel wrong. Despite his frown, 
Thy sorrow deck’d thee with the Thorny Crown 
Of earth’s meek sufferers ; and thus that chord 
Of heavenly music bore to its reward 

Thy gentle soul beyond the quiet tomb, 
Whilst he who was the author of thy doom 
Hands down to history a name abhorr’d. 

“Unqueen’d, yet like a queen.’ So wouldst thou be 
In thy last resting-place ; and, free from taint 
Thou livest still a canoniséd saint 

Where lingers yet thy loving purity— 
A martyr thou to wifely chastity. 
While history seeks to justify the King 
Thou needest none thine elegy to sing: 
Thy name is synonym for chastity, 
And thy bright path in death knows no obscurity. 


MAURICE DAVIES. 
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JOSEPHINE; OR, LOVE AND EMPIRE. 
ACT IV. 


A Room at Fontainbleau—enter JOSEPHINE and MADAME REMUSAT iit 





travelling dress, open window. 


JOSEPHINE. 

Like one who walks in darkness, every step 

The wretched take is fraught with doubt and fear. 
Why did I quit my sad retreat, Malmaison, 

To rush thus blindly to Fontainbleau ? 

I should have gone to Paris—not been guided 
By the wild thought to see the Emperor here. 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
To Paris? 


JOSEPHINE. 
Oh ! it needs not 
That look and tone of terror and surprise. 
Do I forget that Paris is surrounded— 
That in the field they fight for the bare hope 
Of marching to its rescue? Ask me if 
I can forget that the poor boon I seek— 
To meet once more—will be my last in life? 
(Shouts without) 
Oh, God ! those shouts—that tumult—they recall 
All that I felt when France exulting cried, 
Long live Napoleon’s heir—the King of Rome! 


MADAME REMUSAT (2 remonstance). 
But why, your Majesty— 


JOSEPHINE (énterrupting). 
Your Majesty ? 
‘How more than ever does the hollow sound 
Insult my fallen state, when uttered here, 
Amidst a wreck of which I stand the type! 
Brave senators, ’twas nobly done to take 
My name of wife, and leave to me my title! 
Could they not too have spared their eulogy 
On my self-sacrifice —it was-enough ; 
To ratify my doom. (pauses and walks). 
How, lacking all 
Which makes the worth of life, one may live on. 
I did uot think to last till France should greet 
Another Empress, and now— 




































F osephine. 
MADAME REMUSAT. 


I would have said, why dwell upon such thoughts, 
Which make the present bitterness the more? 


JOSEPHINE, 
Because it is misery’s fatality 
To gather to itself whate’er may serve 
For it to feed on. Has it, in the past, 
Only fair hopes and placid memories, 
It culls them to convert into gall ; 
And, where the years have seared into the brain 
Their dates, by bringing fresh calamities, 
The latest wound reopens all the old. 
Yes, every epoch of my life returns 
So vividly, it should foretell its close : 
But chiefly throng back the dark prophecies 
Which pointed to this hour. Was it alone 
To save myself I was led on to make 
My daughter a vain sacrifice ? 
Did no dim presage warn me, when I read 
My fate foreshadowed in Duke d’Enghein’s death, 
That it betokened more—Napoleon’s fall ? 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
He may drive back the allies even yet. 
Trust that the news. we wait for may reproach 
Our darkest fears. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Back o’er the Rhine !—free Paris too 
From its besiegers !—oh ! impossible ! 
It is too wild a dream. No, no, at Leipsic— 
So long ago as that, when in three days 
France mourned the loss of fifty thousand sons, 
His power received its death blow. It but needs 
One more defeat and all is at an end. 
Ah! what was that? 
(A white cockade thrown in at window amidst confused sho-tts.) 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
Oh, heaven, a white cockade ! 
(Picks it up). 


JOSEPHINE, 


So soon ! so soon ! then have the allies won. 
(Sinks into a chair.) 


, 


MADAME REMUSAT. 


This is no proof—foul birds of prey may wait 
Till death has yielded up to them his spoils ; 









F oscphine. 


But treachery cannot— it must still forestall 
Misfortune’s work. 





JOSEPHINE. 
Aye, help to quench the life 

It hopes to feed on. Cold—cold comforter ! 
But where is comfort now, except in prayer. 
Come with me tothe oratory— kneel 
There at my side, and let your supplications 
Bear up mine, changing by fervour 
My sick fears to faith. 

( Zhey go out by R, enter Foucn’ cautrously Ly L.) 


FOUCHE. 
No—no one. Yet I fancied that I heard— 


(Enter the Empress Marta Louisa after him, with‘ker son by the 





hand.) 


MARIA LOUISA. 
: Napoleon’s voice ? 
If not you have misled me. 


FOUCHE. 
Your Majesty, it was but to report 
That we both trusted. 


MARIA LOUISA. 
I—I trusted only to your word. 
You told me we should find the Emperor here. 


FOUCHE. 
I hoped, your Majesty, He cannot now 
Press on to Paris ; and as it would seem— 


MARIA LOUISA (éuterrupting). 
Yes, what you said was, that for my boy’s sake, 
I must obtain speeeh with the Emperor. 
You have deceived me. No, I will not stay. 
As though a mother’s part is not to keep 
Watch against evil, and not thus to risk 
The safety of her child! And it was’you 
Who bade one bring him, almost within reach 
Of the advancing foe. What may not chance 
In a few moments? Come, my darling, come ! ( Going.) 


FOUCHE. 
No, no, your Majesty : the King is safe ; 
And, if you’d have him still retain the name, 
Return, I beg! What is your dearest aim, 
Unless it is to serve his interests ? 


MARIA LOUISA, 


What! Is he not my son? (Embracing the child) 
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Foucneé, 
Truly a different title 
To that the Emperor bears—a husband is— 
Only a husband—put it to the test. 


MARIA LOUISA. 
Is it alone to accusation’s voice 
Monarchs must waken from their dream of power? 
Would you convey thus, in a veil of scorn, 
How vain my hopes of renewed sovereignty ? 


FOUCHE, 
Your Majesty, what can I say to prove ?— 


MARIA LOUISA. 
Nothing! I would remember still I owe 
‘To you that we escaped. Add to the debt. 
Help me to save my darling’s heritage, 
And earnfa parent’s thanks—a tribute greater 
“Than is, T fear, oft to be claimed by Kings. 


(Shouts repeated while shé speaks). 


FOUCHE (aside), 

Pity I’m not a parent 
Skilled to gauge the value of such thanks ! 
(Aloud). Your Majesty, I shrink to waste in words 
Moments which may-effect more for your cause 
Than my life’s service. Did you mark those shouts 
While you were speaking? ‘They were not the tones 
Of hoarse defiance. Ere I act I must 
Learn their true import. ( Going) 


MARIA LOUISA (motions him to remain). 
No, I will retire. 
I leave all to you—you must needs defend 
The rights of my sweet boy, for who, to see, 
‘Could fail to love him ? 
[Exit with child by centre, Foucut rings. 


FOUCHE, 
And there are women who pretend to doubt 
Man’s right of rule—well so, perhaps, shall I 
When they have learned not to obtrude the heart 
Into all questions. Why, it humbles me, 
In my own sight, to think it should be dreamed 
I’m swayed by pity, and I know not what 
Of mawkish sentiment. So—-having cleared 
My path to office under Bourbon rule— 
I must put forth my energies to raise 
A baby to the throne, and bow before 
The shrine of a live Cupid. Aye, I will. 
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The boy shall reign—the Empress be Regent, 
And I—TI'll be their most devoted slave, 

As I am now the Emperor’s. Would there were 
No one as faithful—no smooth Talleyrand 

To share my power. 





(Enter a General by L.p 
Why, General, 
You have divined my wish to see you, 
What is the news? 


GENERAL. 
None of the Emperor. 


FOUCHE. 
And Paris ? 


GENERAL, 
Only such rumours as, to put in words, 
Seems guiltily to sanction. 


FOUCHE. 
You are too nice. How many men there are 


Who said, when from the Russians’ icy land 
Napoleon returned, “he’s left behind 

More than his army, for the self-same snows 
And frozen waters, which were made the grave 
Of half a million men, will carry death 

To all his schemes and terminate his sway !” 


GENERAL. 
Let Paris hold out but a few hours more, 
And her besiegers may lament the faith 
They put in such kind prophets. 


FOUCHE. 
Ah! how so? 


GENERAL, 
Defeated elsewhere, still the Emperor’s troops 
May rally to the Capital, and place 
The foe betwixt two fires. 


FOUCHE. 
You think, because the name of Bonaparte 
And Fortune once were one, that they must be 
Inseparable ever. You forget 
That to preserve her title, she must change. 


GENERAL. 
And change again, back to her favourite. 


FOUCHE. 
No, all is lost! His enemies are wise : 
They fight no more by turns, for separate ends, 
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But band themselves as one, for one sole aim— 
His utter overthrow. For France herself— 
They’d spare her, as men used a captive Queen, 
To show her decked in mocking luxury, 
Predestined minion of her conqueror, 


GENERAL, 
But the allies have vowed to let France form 
What government she will. 


[. FOUCHE (contemptuously). 
The vows of Kings! 
Though they will keep them—7#// they enter Paris, 
GENERAL. 
And then? 
FOUCHE, 
Why this, dear General ; 


’Tis well to be prepared for all events, 
And, bending to one master, keep a knee (A knock at L.) 
For who may follow. Come in ! 
(Enter MESSENGER ; gives pater to GENERAL.) 
GENERAL (eagerly). 
Good ! a despatch from Paris. 


MESSENGER, 
Yes, General. 
[ Zxit MESSENGER. 


GENERAL, | 
I cannot speak it—read. (Hands despatch to Foucut,) 


FOUCHE (before reading it). 
Some new defeat, followed by new defection. 
If that surprises, then you’ve yet to learn 
That trees plucked bare by autumn show th’ approach 
Of ruthless winter. (Looks carelessly at despatch.) 
Ah! I see, surrendered. 


GENERAL. 
Yes, surrendered—Paris has surrendered. 
[Enter JOSEPHINE R, 
JOSEPHINE. 


Surrendered ! No. Who said so? Was it you? (¢o Foucut.) 
Then I may keep conviction still at bay. | 


GENERAL. 
Alas ! your Majesty, it is too true. 


JOSEPHINE. 
True ; Oh, God ! no! repeat not, “it is true.” 
(Re-enter MESSENGER.) 
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GENERAL, 


What is it? 
MESSENGER, 
Your presence is demanded. 


(GENERAL dows to JOSEPHINE and follows MESSENGER out.) 


| JOSEPHINE. 
You smile—-you triumph! When the lion falls 
What reptile is not in his fancy King ? 


FOUCHE. 
Better a reptile than a god should reign, 
If that god must be Mars. Kind Nature shows 
Her hate of nothing, save a warrior. 


JOSEPHINE, 
And 'tis for this you’ve laboured, to o’erthrow— 
What do I say? This makes your greater joy, 
That, having so long basked in the sun’s beams, 
You can at last denounce it for its fire ; 
‘As all too bright—erratic—dangerous. 
(Enter Maria LOvISA dy C), 


MARIA LOUISA. 
Have you not learned ? 


(Stops abruptly, and gazes at JOSEPHINE.) 


JOSEPHINE. 
You also here ! (aszde) And Ae—Napoleon’s son. 


MARIA LOUISA (Aaughtily). 
When France has wholly cast off its allegiance, 
And owns me no more Empress, I shall deem 
I have no right to enter Fontainbleau, 
(Zo Foucut). Duke, shall we go? Remember my child waits. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Not yet—pray, go not yet! You have not heard— 


MARIA LOUISA. 
Why you are here ?—I have no wish to learn. 


FOUCHE (aside). 
When will misfortune show its force enough, 
That women need not aid it by their tongues ? 


JOSEPHINE. 

I came to bid Napoleon farewell, 

You to entreat from him the weak consent 
To let you reign, as guardian of his son. 
And failing this, then would you fly from him— 
Your downcast looks confess it. Go, aye go, 
*Tis time—full time, now Paris has surrendered, 
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And he has lost his final, his dest power, 
Of naming you Queen Regent. 
MARIA LOUISA (40 FOUCHE). 
What ! would she say that—that he is deposed ? 


FOUCHE, 
It must so end. 
MARIA LOUISA (catching child in her arms). 
Oh, heaven ! my boy—made at his birth a King, 
Now poorer than the poorest child of France— 
An alien from his country. (Covers her face.) 


JOSEPHINE. 
Have I not known a mother’s tender care, 
And can I fear to be unjust to you? 
No, I am not unjust. It is too plain 
What was your marriage—a legal baseness— 
A mere bond of empty, mock alliance— 
A court trick. And I have thought you loved him— 
In this thought have held myself in loathing, 
That I prayed he might not quite forget me. 


(Maria Louisa looks defiantly at JOSEPHINE, then motions Foucnh 


as though to accompany her out.) 
Oh ! faithful wife! Recluse like I have lived, 
Yet, think yéu, fate could work its deadly coil 
Round France and leave me blind—that I know not 
Whose will invoked the lightnings which now play 
Around Napoleon’s head, and blast the deeds 
Of entire centuries, crowded in the space 
Of half a life? Oh! most dutious child— 
True daughter of treacherous Austria— 
True scion of a House which gave to France 
That fatal, fated bride! So, you must fly 
To him who is in league against your husband ! 
You, who might (at cost of half these tears) 
Have kept your father loyal to his bond. 


(Maria Louisa, who has two or three times been on the point of leaving, 
goes out with child—Foucnt dows to JosEPHine and follows— 
JOSEPHINE sinks on a couch). 


Qh, God ! I pray you let it not be long ! 
: (Enter MaDAME RemuSAT by £.) 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
You bade me shortly follow. Can I now 
Do aught for you ? 


JOSEPHINE (faintly). 
No, nothing—nothing. 
MADAME REMUSAT. 
I fear the journey has much wearied you. 




















































Fosephine. 


JOSEPHINE. 
I'll try to think so. It is for the young 
To count the spirit all, the body naught 
In what they suffer. Say I’m but fatigued, 
The cure is simple. (vec/ines) 
Sleep is all my need— 

Sweet sleep, that knows no waking and no dream. 

[Enter GENERA 

GENERAL. (approaching JOSEPHINE). 

Your Majesty ! (JOSEPHINE appears not to hear 
(Zouder.) Your Majesty ! 


(JOSEPHINE (starting up). 
You would speak with me? Can you have fresh news ? 


GENERAL. 
The most distressing. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Then it is no news ; 
For how long have we heard of loss alone? 


GENERAL, 
The allies now are pouring into Paris, 
And greeted there as long-expected friends. 


JOSEPHINE (résing). 
Oh! irony of fate. Is this the France 
To which all Europe bent? Are these her sons 
Who weighed their lives as nothing in the scale 
Of their dear country’s glory ? (Shouts without.) 


MADAME REMUSAT. 
I thought I heard a name. 


GENERAL, 
You did, They’re cries of Long live Alexander ! 
Long live the King of Prussia! Thus it is 
Frenchmen have learned to meet their conquerors. 


JOSEPHINE, 
What! are they men, or apes, to be beguiled 
By bended heads, and smiles of Royal showmen ?— 
(Zistening.) But what was that? Had I not come to call 
My very senses liars, I should dreaam— 
(Enter NAPOLEON in disguise.) 


(Rushing to him.) It is— 
My poor Achilles ! (He casts off cloak.) 
NAPOLEON (pressing her hand). 
Josephine ! 


(Zo GENERAL). So, Paris has surrendered, and become 
A scene of masquerade—parade-ground for 
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The soldiers of all Europe ; and the voice 
Of France applauds the joyous spectacle. 


GENERAL, 
*Tis but to hide the tortures of her shame — 
Your soldiers yet are faithful. 


NAPOLEON, 
Are yet. Nay, nay, they were ; but yesterday 
Ne’er pledges for to-day. The contrast’s strange: 
A few hours back six thousand troops, I hear, 
Were cut to pieces, when a single cry 
Of live King Louis would have saved their lives, 
And now these heroes’ comrades are grown hoarse 
With repetition of the self-same shout. 


JOSEPHINE, 
They are as men pressed forward by a throng ; 
Their powers of thought and motion wholly merged 
In the prevailing tide. When they have leave 
To regain consciousness, and touch once more 
The solid ground of truth, they must perforce 
Break from their jailors and return again 
With joy to their allegiance. 
NAPOLEON (adsent/y). 
You think so—yet Louis will be King. 
(NAPOLEON sits and looks on ground.) 
GENERAL. 
May I ask, sire, if you’ve commands for me? 
(NAPOLEON appears not to heed him.) 


(JOSEPHINE signals GENERAL 70 retire—he goes out L., MADAME REMUSAT 


exit C.) 
NAPOLEON. 
He goes out to join the Bourbonists. Why not? 
Why should he make a monster of himself 
By aiming to be true? 
JOSEPHINE. 
Have all deserted—Ministers and Marshals ? 


NAPOLEON. 

All—the former openly—the latter by 
Remonstrance and warning. It is to them, 
Not to the allies, that I abdicate. , 


JOSEPHINE. 
Already ! 
Abdicate already !—and your son? 


NAPOLEON. 
God ! do I need reminding—yes, my son. 
Must I forego his rights—desert his cause ? 
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I—who have entered every capital 

Of Europe as its conqueror (save, indeed, 

That of my sea-girt foe)—must I bequeath 

To him alone the memory of my fame— 

The shame of my defeat ? (Walks agitatedly.) 


JOSEPHINE. 
You haven't said you met that prince of plotters— 
Duke of Otrante, or even that you know—(/esttates) 


NAPOLEON, 
He is my—consort’s escort to the Loire. 


JOSEPHINE (interrupting). 








The Loire ! 
Not eastward, as you came, but to the west— 
To Blois, not to Vienna ; and I deemed 
She fled from foes but to a deeper foe ! 


NAPOLEON, 
You mean her father. 
A short time only, and-she’ll doubtless make 
His court once more her home. For my child’s sake 
It may be best—for mine, what matters it ? 
An added cloud upon the brow of night 
Is naught to be regarded. (Footsteps approach by L.) 
Ah ! my envoys. 


{Znter Cauttncourt, Ney, ava MACDONALD ; JOSEPHINE retires & 





Little, 
What are the terms? Iam prepared of any 
That injure France no further. 


CAULINCOURT. 
Permit me first to tell what personally 
The sovereigns offer you—the Isle of Elba. 


NAPOLEON. 
Elba! I must confess it’s very small. 


CAULINCOURT. 
Beyond, they purpose that it’s revenue 
Should be increased by pension, and that you 
Retain the Emperial title, but renounce, 
Both for yourself and heirs, the right to reign 
O’er France and Rome. 


NAPOLEON. 
Renounce for him—my son! Not while the throne 
Of France is vacant. 


CAULINCOURT. 
It is not sire : 
Louis is now proclaimed, 





















Fosephine. 


NAPOLEON, 
And am I to acknowledge him as King— 
Declare my son his subject? Must my boy 
One day be told, your father won for you 
Crowns as they had been toys, and with his pen 
Signed them away? 
(Zhrows himself on a couch and covers his face.) 


NEY. 
Your Majesty ! reflect ; what help is there ? 
Not Gods may fight against necessity. 
NAPOLEON (uncovering his face). 
Does Ney speak thus—the bravest of the brave? 
Then it must needs be true that there’s no use 
For valour left. Give me the deed, I pray. 


CAULINCOURT. 
Your Majesty ! we should at once return 
With it to Paris. (Cries without “ Long live the Emperor !") 


NAPOLEON (rising). 

Aye, you shall, signed—or defaced. Marshals hear, 
You know those shouts. Look down upon the men 
Who still can cry “ Long live the Emperor.” 
Are they so few, so feeble, or so cold 
That we should shame to lead them? Let us march. 
My friends, what say you ?—let us on to Paris, 
And take the field once more. 

(A pause—Marshals look on the ground evasively.) 


You do not speak ; 
You let your eyelids fall as those who fear 
Their souls will force an outlet through their eyes. 
Would you desert me? ’Tis your Emperor pleads, 
Not for his power or life, but to retrieve 
His tarnished honour. Caulincourt, to you 
Can I appeal in vain? You, who have proved 
So oft devotion to my dynasty. 
(Zooks to Cautincourt vainly for an answer, then turns to 

MACDONALD.) 

Why no, Macdonald, you should be the first, 
By right of foreign blood, to say if France 
Merits one struggle more. Ah! silent too, 
Then my last trust rests here, with Michael Ney. 


(Folds out his hand, Ney takes it with reluctance but emotion—tie 





others appear equally affected.) 
What ! you can be thus moved—almost to tears— 
Yet not one stirr’d to aid my fallen cause. 

Oh ! I know now the depth of mortal woe ! 
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MACDONALD. 
Remember, sire, we are but messengers, 


Pledged to perform our task and then return. 
NAPOLEON. 
Enough—it is enough. (Zakes ub pen and writes) 
What date is it ? 


MACDONALD. 
The fourth of April, sire. 


NAPOLEON. 
There, I have written it, and it is now 
A date historic. (Hands paper.) 

Truly a fit time, 

When the earth buds once more into new life 
And trees are white with blossom, that the flag 
Of France should pale to snow. Faugh! they will boast 
That Nature wears their colour—they who shun 
The hues of sun and sky. But go—farewell. 
And one thing do for me. When foes malign 
My motives and my deeds, then you may say— 
If borne beyond the pitch of my designs 
By natural ardour, still my policy 
Was from the first profound. There is no State, 
Which I have conquered, owes not this to me— 
That it has been awakened from its sleep 
Of barbarous custom, and has caught the flame 
Of thought and freedom. When men use the phrase 
(As soon they will) United Italy, 
Let them, in justice, own that I set free 
Those poor chained vassals—Venice—Naples—Rome. 
Should I be called a despot, ask of Spain 
And Portugal (where my command laid low 
That instrument of avarice and hate— 
The Holy Inquisition), if my sword 
Was not an angel’s wand, to scatter wide 
The tools of torture and consuming fires P— 
Though, once more, fare you well ; I'll not distrust 
Your memories--You have shared too much with me— 
You cannot well forget. 


CAULINCOURT a@nd MACDONALD (Zogether). 
Never, sire—never ! 


NEY. 
If our lives alone— 


NAPOLEON. 
No more—no more! Adieu !—a last adieu ! 
(Shakes hands with them—exit Marshals mournfully. NAPOLEON 
walks with downcast eyes—]OSEPHINE @raws near.) 
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JOSEPHINE. 
‘You turn away! You think I cannot feel 
‘What such a parting means ; yet I have shared, 
In fancy, the deep bitterness of soul 
Which, to the gifted, trebles e’en the pang 
Of dissolution. Yes ; have almost dreamed 
I saw with them the mocking spectres rise 
Of lost occasions and abandoned aims ; 
Of baffled hopes—high purposes delayed 
Through mean obstructions, or but half fulfilled. 
And can I then be dead to that which stirs 
Your spirit now, when called on to abjure 
The object of your being—all which gave 
Food, scope, or triumph to your genius ? 
No, I’ve not lost—how can I ever lose 
The power to understand you? 


NAPOLEON. 
Oh, Josephine ! inextricably twined 
Were our life-paths, and I, in sundering them, 
Brought rutin on us both. From the dark day 
That witnessed our divorce did I become 
The dupe oferror. Trusting to the strength 
I deem’d my marriage brought, I set my foot 
On an abyss hid by_a bed of flowers. © 

JOSEPHINE, 
Make not their treachery your own reproach. 


NAPOLEON. 
Oh ! fool to think to cope with destiny ! 
Was not the loss of the poor boy (of whom 
I fondly said, in him the world may see 
One whom may dwarf my fame) a bitter sign 
That fate forbade me to bequeath my power ? 
And I could, even after that, dare spurn 
The good possessed for a forbidden dream ! 
Reproach me—mock me—give me the last pang 
It is in life to offer. Let me know 
You triumph in my fall, as the revenge 
Of Heaven. for your deep wrong. 


JOSEPHINE, 
I triumph! True—my triumph is to feel 
That when we've parted I shall know no more 
Of mortal pain. 
NAPOLEON (looking at her with startled anxiety). 
Ah ! would you tell me the same doom, which drives 
Me into exile, marks you for the tomb ? 


JOSEPHINE. 
My lot is happy—it will give me rest. 
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NAPOLEON (aszde). 
Rest! 
Rest from memory—rest from the vain hopes, 
Which are a deeper torture than despair. 
Can I not find it—why must I live out 
The dregs of being—questioning e’en yet 
What time may purpose, or occasion bring ? 
(Aloud.) Dear Josephine your cheek grows paler still 
With every repressed sigh. Go, seek repose— 
We part not till to-morrow. 


JOSEPHINE. 
In prospect of that parting, will you say— ( Hesitates.) 


NAPOLEON. 
What, Josephine ? 

JOSEPHINE, 
I almost dread to speak it, lest you chide 
By looks of wonder ; but, if you have lost 
A world’s dominion, think that all the world 
For me was in your love, and tell me this, 


That she—your younger bride—was not more dear 
Than I was once. 


NAPOLEON. 
Never so dear! Oh! never half so dear! 
My soul-bound friend! She was a child, 
Docile and clinging, but unknowing aught 
Of love’s deep sympathy—a fair, frail flower 
That, opening but to sunshine, holds its sweets 
Midst storms and darkness. "Tis such love alone 
As thine, unchanged by time or by neglect, 
Can gain the payment of a full return. 


JOSEPHINE. 

You love me !—love me still! If you could know 
How jealous I have been of my past self— 

How patiently I shall now wait for death, 
Remembering your words ! 


NAPOLEON (with great emotton). 
My poor—poor Josephine ! 
Yet your devotion should be as a star, 
Rising above my ruin, to point out 
The path of resignation, could I tread— 
But leave me—leave me, lest in pondering thus 
T find a cause for others’ treachery, 
And in my heart turn traitor to myself. 
(He conducts her to R.—she goes out.) 
Oh ! fallen deeper than man ever fell, 








S$ osephine, 


I cannot check my own rebellious soul. 

While victory its thrilling music made, 

I heard no spirit cries of dying hosts, 

No wails like these that ring now in my ears, 

Of dying braves and orphaned children ; 

Their blood and tears bidden to start in vain. 

Yet France, poor humbled France, if I have wrong’d 

I still may sue thy pardon, for I broke 

The chains prepared to bind you—made your name 

A terror and a glory—taught thy sons 

To hate themselves for love of thee. "Twas not 

That I designed to sink thy might in mine, 

But to become extender of thy fame. 

And thus it ends—a policy triumphant, 

Not for futurity, but for an hour. 
JOSEPHINE, 

I could not rest—it was impossible. 

While you are here my strength is at your side. 


NAPOLEON. 

Remain, then, if you will, and see me play 

My final part as King. J must address 

A few words to my soldiers—my old Guard. 
(Rings—enter an officer.) 

Summon the troops beneath the balcony. 


OFFICER (i surprise). 


(Re-enter JOSEPHINE.) 


Sire ! 
NAPOLEON. 
Say I would speak—not write my last farewell. 
OFFICER. 
Yes, sire. 
NAPOLEON. 
Who are the officers that now remain ? 
OFFICER. 
Marshal Davout and General Savary, and—— 
NAPOLEON. 


Bid them attend me here. 

My last farewell ! 
No, no, it cannot be. Although my sun 
May ne’er again show in its full meridian, 
Must it sink so suddenly for ever ? 
Shall no late glory—no bright glow at setting 
In part atone for this mid-day eclipse ? 


| Exit OFFICER. 


(Enter DavoutT, SAvVARY, and other officers.) ° 


You know for what I ask your presence here, 


DAVOUT. 

Only too well. 
(Cries without, “ Long iive Napoleon ! down with the usuper [ 
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NAPOLEON. 
So soon assembled ? Come, then, Josephine. 

4 Takes ker hand and leads her to balcony ; officers follom, Scene withdrawn ° 
—-NAPOLEON—JOSEPHINE, and officers on baicony, soldiers below ; 
they salute him). 

You assemble to receive my last adieu. 
Europe is leagued against me. France herself 
Has joined my enemies—to her I yield, 
Not to the Nations who have humbled her 
More by their flatteries than by their arms. 
Yet what is this? If France can be content 
To take a Monarch from her conquerors, 
’Tis fit that you, on whom no shame can fall, 
Should pardon her desertion. Learn to look 
With reverence on the ruler of her choice. 
(Soldiers exhibit signs of emotion.) 
Lament not forme. IfIam now unhappy 
At leaving you, my friends—at leaving France, 
’Tis Fate that orders it—that bids me live 
When death would'be so easy. But not e’en Fate 
Can make France other than my country. 
Show me the Eagle—raise the flag once more. 
(Savary presents Eagle—soldiers raise flag—NAPo.eon presses his 
lips to the Eagle.) 


Beloved Eagle ! how oft at sight of you 
Fatigue has changed to vigour, and despair 
Flamed into victory !—How oft that flag— 
But no, I dare not— memory is too keen. 
Farewell, my children !—farewell, brave companions ! 
Marshals, your hands, and once again Farewell ! 
(Shakes hands with officers while speaking), 






THE END. 





Peace and War. 


PEACE AND WAR. 


Ir is difficult to deny that war has, at any rate, the one question- 
able advantage of generally destroying the rank growth of political 
fallacies that spring up with such luxuriance, in the comfortable 
times of peace, amongst certain popular orators and authors, place- 
holders, manufacturers, and courtiers, with their enervated followers, 
who find, in wide-spread civil corruption, ample field for the exercise 
of their abilities, and sufficient excitement in Parliament, and in 
the pursuit of wealth and pleasure, to satisfy them that war is un- 
necessary. Yet in such prosperous times mendicancy increases, and 
the people gradually fall into that state of mind so forcibly ex- 
pressed some years ago by a popular leader,’ when he remarked that 
so long as we had our personal liberty, we might as well be under 
foreign as native government. It is precisely in these prosperous 
times that civil equality is generally lost, and with it all that is 
valuable to a citizen of any spirit ; while, on the other hand, the 
manual labouring classes, flattered by their leaders, begin to enter- 
tain an overweening sense of their own importance, and to disturb 
the social system with their exaggerated pretensions, 

At a recent meeting of the Social Science Congress, Lord Mon- 
crieff seems to have overlooked current events when he pronounced 
the following eulogium on the liberty of Englishmen :—‘“ A noble 
element in any system of jurisprudence, and one eminently charac- 
teristic of the law of England, was freedom. Freedom, personal 
and political, was the basis on which all the superstructure rested. 
It pervaded the whole system, from whatever quarter oppression 
was feared. Crown, Nobility, or Church, none were to lord over 
the liberties of England. Hence the Habeas Corpus to protect the 
subject’s. personal freedom; the corvner’s inquest, that murder 
might not go unpunished ; the grand jury, that the innocent might 
not be prosecuted ; the unanimity of juries, to avert unjust convic- 
tion ; and private prosecution, lest the lieges should be sacrificed to 
arbitrary and tyrannical weasures on the part of officers of the 
Crown.” 

The above is, no doubt, theoretically correct. It is the picture 
with which the people are, to a verlaip extent, beguiled. But who 
¢an doubt, that a strong goveruiment may in England do as it 
pleases with the poor man wiiic viter.uy him his means of redress, 
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if he can afford to obtain it? To a man in prison, what is the value- 
of his right to a writ of Habeas Corpus, if he have no means to pay 


for it, or friend tc help him? No doubt an earl, in the time of 


George III., was hanged for murder; but are there not many 
notorious murders on record, even at the present day, the perpe- 
trators of which, through powerful private influence, have evaded 


the extreme penalty of the law? In Scotland, the failure of justice. 


in this class of crime is still more conspicuous, owing to certain 
peculiarities of its law respecting prosecution for murder. As for 
juries, Ireland gives the best practical answer to those who still 
believe in their intelligence or integrity. It is, to say the least, a 
convenient system, by which rulers shift the odinm of conviction 
on to the shoulders of the people themselves. 

The plain, unvarnished truth is, that, with a thousand remedies 
for a wrong, not one man in a hundred can avail himself of any ; 
and the wrong-doer, knowing this, makes his calculations accord. 
ingly. Then, if the latter has sufficient social or political influence, 
his friends will find means to place him beyond reach of the law. 
An instance of the latter sort has occurred within the last ten vears. 
under remarkable circumstances. 

As in Parliament, so it is in the army—men often rise to a posi- 
tion of command, rather through either wealth, or the blindness of 
supporters and patrons, than through any merit of their own, until 
by election and selection we may see the Choice of Titania re-enacted 
without a single murmur of disapprobation. But the results. 
would perhaps be disastrous were the constitution in danger, for it 
does not require a clever man to be the tool of a faction. 


Even now we are on the eve of one of those changes which, if 


not evolution, looks very like revolution ; and the altered conditions 
of these times, from those of William of Orange, are curiously 
illustrated by the following fact, which may be quoted from the 
speech of a well-known public speaker, at a recent meeting in 
Glasyow.| 

‘* There had been the most lamentable weakness in Parliament. 


He heard them cheer the terms of the oath which he took when he 


first entered Parliament thirty years ago, repudiating the encroach- 
ments of the people, and the idea that he could be justified in 
raising the people in revolt against the Sovereign, or compassing 
her death. What must be their surprise when he told them that. 
oath had been repealed! Those whom they now sent to Parlia- 
ment were no longer bound by oath to support those principles of 
national independence and su premacy. One after another, almost 
every security against the aggression of the Pope had been swept 


ET 








* Mr. Newdegate, M.P., at Glasgow, in October, 1874. 
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away, until it came to this, that, more than ever, their independence 
and freedom depended upon their exertions of the manifestations of 
the popular will.”’ 

James II., himself, could have desired nothing more subservient 
to his views, and it is curious to observe how political parties, 
during such manceuvres, have been transposed. .Now-a-days we 
find Liberal statesmen carrying out quietly, and with the tacit 
sanction of a nominally free people, the programme of the avowedly 
most intolerant and illiberal of sects, whose policy is to govern 
more easily, through the ignorance and superstition of the people— 
and this, too, amongst Englishmen who still boast of their civil 
equality, and while continental nations are throwing off an in- 
tolerable yoke, which we, by our apathy, are allowing to be placed 
once again on our own necks! It is the same old story of James 
II., but with a so-called Constitutional Government substituted for 
the principal character, and the Commons ruling without the Crown 
or Lords. 

The same speaker calls upon the nation ‘‘ to vindicate the law,” 
but he has overlooked the remarkable fact that the law is now sub- 
servient to the Government; and a careful study of the decisions of 
the judges, where Government is either directly or indirectly a party 
to any suit, will, probably, satisfy most candid persons that such is 
really the case. 

Moreover, as a sample of the sophistries afloat, what must we 
think of a writer, in an important weekly paper’, who, apulogising 
for the apostacy of a nobleman, tells us that it is ‘‘ not by long- 
hid religious, but by his political faith that a statesman must be 
judged,” the religious faith which he had adopted being also 
essentially a political faith as well! Yet we are asked seriously to 
believe that the two are to be disassociated, for the special benefit, 
in public opinion, of a man who, while professing Liberal opinions, 
and, in consequence, acquiring the public confidence, was all the 
while holding, privately, opinions adverse to the constitution, inas- 
much as he subsequently avowed his conversion to that faith which 
is intolerant to all others, and would subject the State to the domi- 
nation of a foreign priesthood, and, instead of progress, would have 
us retrace our steps to the servitude and superstitions of tlie middle 
ages ! 

James IL, as Macaulay tells us, attempted to secure arbitrary 
power in one of his manceuvres by the introduction into the army 
of a disproportionate number of Roman Catholic, and, practically, 
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at that time, alien officers; but he did so too openly, and with too’ 


high a hand, and consequently failed. He failed to perceive the 
use that might have been made of the names of freedom and of 
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liberal professions. He was too obstinate to recognise the fact, that 
by the employment of constitutional forms and legal enactments, 
he might have effected the object of Romanising the British nation. 

In the course of time we have seen the militia cease to be a 
feudal power in the hands of the aristocracy, and become absorbed 
by the Crown, and at length, under a legal fiction, transferred 
to an official obligarchy. The late Lord Herbert of Lea may 
have intended to create a counterpoise to this influence by the 
creation of the volunteer force; but it, too, has been well-nigh 
absorbed, ostensibly by the Crown, but, virtually, by the House of 
Commons and the Ministry of the day. Thus, under the name of 
a Constitutional Monarchy, we have drifted into an Absolute 
Oligarchy, and the transition has been so gradual as almost to be im- 
perceptible, yet it is only by ourselves that thischange is unnoticed, 
for it is conspicuous to foreign nations. 

Under such a government a dozen Tycoons are substituted for 
one Mikado, the uncertain tenure of office has a tendency to 
make patrouage more capricious and interested, and a business-like 
adroitness is the equivalent, in most instances, for substantial talents. 

Many men have been raised to the Ministry for no other reason 
than that they were ‘‘sharp’’ fellows; and the care with which 
many such have been transferred from one department of the State 
to another—from the Board of Trade tv the War Office, or from the 
Admiralty to the Post Office—reminds one of Dryden’s hero, who, 

“In the course of our revolving moon, 
Was poet, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.” 

Put it is questionable whether the nations are not getting tired 
of the sham of Constitutional Government. We are beginuing to 
perceive that civil equality is as secure under Imperialism as under 
any other form of government, and that Commerce has flourished 
no less under a personal than an impersonalrule. We see this daily 
before our eyes in continental Europe. Civil liberty, which was 
the original plea in its favour, has, in reality, no greater security in 
England than in Prussia, Austria, or even Russia. Where oppres- 


sion is done in these countries by a personal act, we do it through. 


some legal enactment, in which the sufferer has no voice. It is just 
as some German writer says of the Romans—It was only after the 
extinction of their national virtues that they began tu boast of them. 
Our civil liberty is suffered, as a rule, so long as it is not incon- 
venient to those in power. When exceptions are to be made, the 
law becomes practically a nullity—for while its principles are over- 
ruled, its fictions are magnified, and superior wealth and position 
controlling indirectly its technicalities, are quite sufficient to 
“stamp out '’ the poor and friendless. 


Under an autocracy there is at least candour; and many people 
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would prefer the mixed vices and virtues of an Alcibiades, to the: 
dull oppression of the Thirty Tyrants ; and while there is so much 
clamour about the Civil List, people entirely forget that the annual 
Budget by no means represents the actual amount of money by 

escheats, and borrowed from the Bark of England, &c., that actually 
_ passes through the hands of the responsible government—to say 
nothing of the enormous sums expended in the law and eccle- 
siastical departments, and in the reward of political partisans— 
sometimes, it is true, men of ability and worth, but quite as often, 
merely astute mixisverial covrtiers. It is, indeed, doubtful whether, 
if these matters were thoroughly investigated, the Civil List of 
Napoleon Ii. wovld not shine in comparison with these obscure 
quasi-official salaries. | 

War has been called the game of princes—-the fact is, however, 

that the ieaders of nations are, as a rule, constrained, even uncon. 
sciously, to move acvording to the pressure of the masses from 
behind, and, nut unfrequently, as history has shown, have they 
been reluctantly compelled either to become aggressors, or to lose 
their thrones. But the armies sent forth by Constitutional govern- 
ments are generally more costly and less reliable than those com- 
manded by their own princes ; and the question may even be raised, 
whether Constitutional government has not practically praved a 
failure. For example, we may take Russia and Imperial Germany, 
as against Constitutional Spain, or even England. In the former 
there has been perfect union—under the latter much blundering and 
political schism, only redeemed from disaster by the heroism of the 
troops, who, after all, are scarcely thanked when the danger is over, 
and political parties and classes are again sufficiently composed to 
rerume their intrigues. Can any ove doubt that a mild and in- 
telligent despotism is best suited to the wants of Ireland ? 

We have been called “ a law-abiding people,’’ but such sayings 
are only calculated to lull our suspicions. They are but sops to 
Cerberus, which the intelligent accept at their true value. What 
we should store up in our minds are the facts, not the sayings of 
politics, and amongst the former, let us glance at whathas been going 
on in the army, under the pretence of reorganisation. 

The destruction of esprit de corps iu the army is of more import- 
ance in its bearingsin England than it might be in other countries ; 
for amongst ourselves—despite the words spoken by those who 
adopt democratic opinions, aud who are suffered to speak precisely 
because they cannot shake the power of an official oligarchy—there 

is an intense appreciation of family ; and what is the esprit de corps 
of regiments but this sentiment in another form? The regiment is 
the common source of pride amongst its members. By it men of 
all social grades are united in a common band by exclusive tradi- 
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tions. The hereditary principle is accepted with ardour by the 
man of family and the drummer-boy alike—they share the trans- 
mitted honours of the corps with an equal right, and in the latter, 
are sunk all minor differences — so much so, indeed, that the Irish. 
man may forget his nationality in the fact that he is a Welsh 
Fusileer, or one of the Black Watch! Such a spirit is favourable 
to the highest order of discipline ; but when it is gapped and under- 
mined by the specious pretexts of short service, during which no 
ties are formed, and by the constant changing of officers, by which 
the unity of the corps is destroyed, the Jatter becomes a tool in the 
hands of an oligarchic and centralising government. But lured 
by the hopes of promotion, or some other form of reward, it is sad 
to contemplate the readiness with which many unreflecting or 
selfish men are willing to sacrifice great principles to their immediate 
personal advantage. 

It has been remarked by military men that the peculiar cha- 
racter, or, so to speak, idiosyncrasy of a corps, is generally main- 
tained throughout all the vicissitudes of its existence—nay, even 
where, as in rare instances, the officers have been summarily trans- 
ferred, and the men reduced to a mere handful by volunteering, as 
on their return from India. Moreover, inferior corps deficient in 
esprit are, as arule, those in which the commanding officer is most 
despotic, and where intelligent discipline is subordinated to the 
rigid exactions of a vulgar martinet. 

We have recently seen the injurious results of a reorganisation 
—not so much military as political. The abolition of the purchase 
system, taken by itself, is doubtless an unmixed good; but of that 
dangerous disintegration, under colourable pretexts, the preparation 
for anarchy, little notice is taken. Even the apparently liberal 
infusion (previously prohibited) of Roman Catholic Irish into the 
ranks of the artillery, has not attracted the notice which it deserves, 
and yet its object is sufficiently significant. 

While the cry is raised that the Army must not be treated as a 
party question, we, nevertheless, see that it is—not, indeed, openly, 
but by the thousand insidious operations of technical warrants and 
regulations, the exact bearing of which is not perceived by the 
majority of those to whom the representation of the people is 
entrusted, while a few popularly accredited statesmen are enabled 
to carry out noiselessly a species of army legislation subversive of 
the Constitution. 

With regard to the ‘‘ linking of line and militia regiments,’’ the 
original principle was sound, but it has not been carried out, and, 
in effect, quite another principle has been substituted, which, under 
a plausible name, is but a fiction; while the elaborate system of 
depot centres still “ hangs fire ’’ under the unintelligent labour of 
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anen who have not outgrown their old red-tape ideas, and are, per- 
haps, instinctively working back to them—reminding us forcibly of 
General Sir William Napier’s metaphor of the Andalusian horse, 
all fume and prancing, that never gets over its ground. 

As has been said, in order to enslave the army, and to make it 
the blind instrument of Constitutional despotism, we must com- 
mence a process of disintegration in order to break up its traditions, 
and to efface that fraternal bond which makes corps, in a military 
point of view, homogeneous. The men must enlist for general 
service, and not for particular regiments, and the officers must be 
subjected to arbitrary selection ; so that on the shortest notice, sup- 
posing a coup d’etat to be contemplated—objectionable members 
of a force might be relegated to remote stations, while those more 
reliable for the purpose, should be gradually brought upon the 
scene of action, without arousing suspicion. 

By a simple operation in the recruiting department, drop by 
drop—say for the sake of illustration—Roman Catholics would be 
infiltrated into the scientific corps, and on the pretext of numerical 
majorities, chaplains of that faith would be augmented. This 
would have the appearance of justice, if not of liberality, and the 
civil] population, cajoled by specious “‘ leaders ” in the press, philo- 
sophical essays in reviews, and generous platform speeches, would 
assuredly be hoodwinked. : 

Commands would also be given in preference to those officers 
who were known to have, Ultramontane proclivities, or, at any 
rate, whose wives might be depended upon. 

All the while the labouring classes would have their attention 
diverted to the question of capital and wages—the middle classes 
would be kept expectant of petty preferment, and the idle and 
rich would live in a fool’s paradise ! 

At the right moment, then, in command of the troops, tele- 
graphs, railways, post offices, and gas-works, what would be impossible 
to a powerful ministry holding the usurped power of the Crown ? 

Such stealthy influences have, for years past, been ramifying 
through the woaole social and official system in a thousand Protean 


shapes, now discovered lurking amongst the State papers, only to — 


be scotched—then found at the head of the Privy Council, undoing 
the educational acts by a variety of procrastinating devices—else- 
where bestowing lucrative appointments, and filling up with the 


creatures of power the small offices involving control. Now bold. 


and blatant, and anon mild and apologetic. Leaving the front door 
with an air of offended dignity, and creeping in again at the back ! 
Sometimes we have seen statesmen condescending to the shallow 
deception of ceusuring their own prompters, whose forgiveness has 
‘meantime been bespoken. 
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Peace has its horrors as well as war—and of all horrors, in a 
moral point of view, even worse than the destitution of paupers— 
is the spectacle of nations politically enfeebled by commercial pro- 
sperity, fattening themselves for the sacrifice of their own freedom. 
At this very moment, while a certain political party insists on 
peace at any price, it forgets that England has made her vast 
commerce possible only by her wars and conquests in the East. 

The artificial struggle for life is so intense that the earth is 
filled with violence—not so much, however, with crimes of open. 
violence, as those more refined cruelties which the highly -civilised 
practice against their fellows, by legal and authorised means. But 
others have been civilised long before us, although science with 
them was in its infancy; and is there improvement, after all, on 
the select entertainments of Cicero or Atticus in our garden parties, 
or on the banquets of Lacullus, in our ministerial or fashionable 
dinners ? and as for gladiatorial shows—shocking as it may appear 
to say so—there are many who believe that the announcement of 
such an exhibition in its reality in the metropolis, would command 
vast patronage of high and low, rich and poor. 

It is still the same old story, from the very dawn of history- 
the rebellion of the members.against the head. The middle classes 
which grow up in normal times of peace, are generally crushed out 
of power, between the highest and the lowest, when the crisis 
comes. But we may even slip through the tail of a comet without 
being aware of the fact ! 

It is the middle class alone which is truly dependent on 
public opinion—a power that is nothing to the highly-paid 
labourer, who may choose to spend his gains in debauchery, or to 
the highest class, whose ambition only can be affected by public 
disapprobation, while others, sinking theirs in too exquisite a sense 
of the ludicrous, retire into private life. 

But is there no hope in the present, and must we, like Guizot 
in his testamentary confession, be content to place all our hopes in 
a vague future? Will not constituencies learn to increase the 
return to Parliament of independent members? Then, let the pre- 
sent unmeaning and inapplicable names of political parties be 
abolished—the public Worship Bill and Educational Acts rigidly 
enforced—the parliamentary oath of allegiance and supremacy be 
restored; and, above all, let a code of laws applicable alike to rich 
and poor, as is not now the case, be framed. 

But it has generally been the fate of over-prosperous nations 
(if wealth alone be prosperity) to “‘ let well alone,’’ until the oppor- 
tunity has been lost for ever. 


Sp. 
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FORGOTTEN SIN. 


PAGES IN THE LIFE OF A CELEBRATED STATESMAN. 


BY EMMA ELIZA HAMILTON. my 


“ Man, wretched man, whene’er he stoops in sin, 
Feels, with the act, a strong remorse within.” 
JUVENAL, Sat, xii. 50. 


Fifty years have rolled their changes on English society, leaving 
marks and records of the follies, the vices, talents, and beauty 
which distinguished their course. 

Among the first in fashionable life was the Marchioness of 
L 
excellent woman; rather haughty, but married to a man of cold- 
blooded feelings—her own had been repressed; no children called. 
them forth, and she fell back on the pride of her position, the 
splendour of her influence. 

The mansion in Park Lane was the centre of attraction; and 
no man or woman could aspire to fashionable society unless 
admitted there. 





Arrangements for the season were heralded by notification of. 


her ladyship’s appointed receptions, balls, déjeuners, and ‘ At 
Homes.’’ For two or three seasons, also, were added, ‘‘ The 
Marchioness of L.’s Sunday Evening Concerts.’’ These harmonic 
assemblies purposed to consist of sacred music only, although it 
was confidently believed that the amorous strains from ‘‘ Acis and 
Galatea ’’ were not rejected. No professionals were engaged ; 
the concerts were performed by the Marchioness’s amateur friends, 
among whom were some excellent singers—Lord Hervey, Captain 
Cook, Mr. Denham, and many others. 

On the Sunday evening when we beg to introduce the reader to 
the saloon in Park Lane, the concert has commenced.; the late Sir 
George Smart presides at the pianoforte, and by his side stands a 


lady, about five-and-twenty, singing Handel’s lovely air, ‘‘ Ye: 


Sacred Priest.’” Her voice is a rich mezzo-soprano, and, as from 
pathetic resignation, bursts forth the joyful strain— 


“ Brighter scenes I seek above, 
In the realms of peace and love,” 


y, wife of a Secretary of State. The Marchioness was an. 
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The countenance of the singer so thoroughly expresses the words 
as she soars up to the notes, that she would seem indeed a seraphine 
denizen of those heavenly regions. 

Who is that handsome man who steadfastly regards her with 
such evident affection? Her husband, the Earl of Belmont—he is 
five-and-thirty, and has not long inherited the title. As Lord Danvers 
he took distinguished place at Trinity, coming out double first. 
After leaving Cambridge he led what is called a gay life, being led 
into dissipation by a college friend, the Honourable Arthur Revel, 
a young, pleasant companion ; very idle, very selfish, very poor for 
his rank, consequently not unwilling to inspect the depths of a 
friend’s purse; but Lord Danvers soon wearied of the courses into 
which he had been led. Resolving to make use of the talents God 
had given him, roused from debasing habits, all that was great and 
good in his nature found room to act. In Parliament he was soon 
a man of mark, and as his acuteness and judgment were developed, 
he was solicited to take office and aid the views of Government. 
Hitherto he had refused the honours, the responsibilities, and toils 
of a statesman, and when called by his fatber’s death to the Upper 
House, the domestic ielicity he enjoyed by his recent marriage, 
rendered the Earl still more unwilling to sacrifice any portion to 
the glare of popularity. 

The Lady Frances Vernon brought to her husband, not only her 
youth, her beauty, her accomplishments—far better, a pure and 
loving heart. In wedlock they were considered, and considered 
themselves, the happiest couple in London. As yet no child had 
crowned their union—this very circumstance probably enhanced 
the sole attachment; for, sometimes, and too often, the mother’s 
cares and affections are drawn away from her first duty to her hus. 
band, and centred in her offspring. 

We have digressed—we have not listened to the amateur 
concert: it is ended—the petit souper, its social harmony, its 
freedom, and gay enjoyment closed. The guests depart, the 
Marchioness’s saloon left in silence. Lord and Lady Belmont return 
to Grosvenor Square. 

It was a bright, balmy night, the first week in June, and as 
they passed upstairs, the conservatory, which opened into a back 
drawing-room, threw forth its mingled perfumes so deliciously, that 
the Countess and her husband sat down awhile to enjoy the moon- 
light calm of the hour. 

Two letters had been brought during their absence (being Sunday, 
of course, by private hands ; one bore a large official seal). 

“This is from C——,’’ said the Earl, opening it, and reading 
doth the contents aloud. 
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“Dear Lorp Betmont,—You must no longer keep aloof ; we must have- 
you to strengthen our party and aid our measures—the King expressly 
desires it. Lord G.’s retirement from office opens it for you, or, if you prefer a. 
quieter post, the Embassy of Vienna. Call at ten o'clock to-morrow morning 
in Downing Street, when we will arrange, and all can be settled to meet your’ 
wishes. Dear Lord Belmont, 


Yours faithfully, 
G. C.” 


‘“‘Fanny,”’ said the Earl, fondly embracing her—‘“ Fanny, 
darling, would you like to go to Vienna, and gratify your taste 
amidst the glories of art? Shall we go ?”’ 

“Yes, George; and when your poor Fanny admires the works 
of human hands, you shall explain the meaning of it all, and in- 
struct your little Fanny where she is ignorant.’’ 

‘** Then I will accept the Embassy.”’ 

‘** Oh, we shall be so happy !’’ said the Countess. 

‘* T’ll take your brother as chief attaché,’’ said the Earl. 

‘* Delightful !’’ replied Lady Belmont. 

‘* What a scrawl!’’ said Lord Belmont, taking up the other 
letter. ‘‘‘ Private and Important;’ it looks like Revel’s. 
writing ; what can he have to communicate so hastily ?’’ 

“Something very important to him, no doubt,’’ said ‘Lady 
Belmont. ‘“ A cricket match or pigeon-shooting day.” 

“Well, it will keep till to-morrow You are tired, Fanny; go 
to rest—lI shall soon follow.’’ : 

‘*You must read the letter, George, private and important— 
indeed, you must.”’ 

As she left the room, Lady Belmont playfully put the letter 
into her lord’s hands, enjoining him to tell her all about it when 
he came to bed. 

It was true Lady Belmont was tired. No sooner did her head 
recline on tbe pillow than she fell into a profound sleep. Three 
o’clock had chimed from the several clocks near her bedroom, when 
she was suddenly awakened by strange sounds proceeding, as it 
seemed, from Lord Belmont’s dressing-room. Groans, exclamations, 

hard footsteps traversing the floor. At first she thought it was the 
end of a dream ; she sat up in bed, the sounds came more distinctly 
—her husband’s voice! he was not by her side. Rushing from the 
bed she entered his dressing-room. ‘Ihe Earl, with frantic, dis- 
ordered steps, trod the chamber, uttering those dismal accents of - 
his heart’s agony. A pistol was in his hand, a crushed letter lying 
on the floor; his countenance was changed—he glared fiercely on 
her, as, with a strength which nought but love and fear for those 
we love bestows, she wrenched the deadly weapon from his hand, 
and threw it from the open window (which this warm night had 








| 
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been left open) into the court at the back of the house. Searching 
for the oiher pistol, she found it, and did likewise : then ‘et a 
‘before the sufferer, she exclaimed, “George, George, my life! m 
love! my husband ! speak to me; tell your poor wife what afflicts 
you—tell me that I may share the trouble and try to comfort.”’ 

Lord Belmont threw off the hand fiercely, exclaiming, 

** Leave me! avoid a wretch unfit to live !’’ 

‘* Leave you in sorrow? never, never! only tell me the grief!” 

‘Read that !’’ cried Lord Belmont, as he flung himself on a 
«ouch, which shook beneath the terrible force of the deep, hard, 
choking sobs, without a tear—convulsing his heart. 

- Lady Belmont gathered up the torn letter: it was, indeed, from 

Arthur Revel—and thus it ran: 


“Dear Betmont,—I hasten to put you on your guard in case the business 
should gain wind—not likely, though You remember your pet, little Sophy 
Miller, the laundress’s daughter, at Farnham. When you broke off the con- 
nection you did liberally to her and her child. In a year or so Sophy 
married a carpenter going out to America; the man refused to take her 
child, and the boy was left with her mother. The old woman became infirm 
and destitute; she and the boy were taken to the workhouse, but the good 
blood in his veins did not relish matters there. At twelve years old he ran 
away, and got to London, when he was picked up by a gang of burglars, who 
made him very useful. It seems he was a sharp lad, and took to the business 
cleverly. He is now seventeen, as we well remember. Unluckily, at the 
Berkeley Square robbery last winter, he and another of the gang were found 
in the house, breaking open the locks. The men outside got off with their 
spoil, but these two were taken, tried, and condemned, and will be hanged to- 
morrow at the Old Bailey. 

“You have nothing to reproach yourself with, as you did more for the girl 
and her child than could have been expected in your father’s lifetime. Keep 
your own counsel, and no harm done. 


“ Yours ever, dear Belmont, 
és A R ” 


When Lady Belmont had read this worldly letter, she threw 
herself beside the remorse-struck man ; her soft, cool lips were pressed 
against his burning temples ; her arms closer and closer encircled 
hit, until the agonised heart throbbed out its speechless misery on 
her tender bosom. Nature would be heard; that fond embrace 
broke through his strong despair; he felt she was near, the only 
refuge. He clung to her while the storm passed over, and that 
young, trembling creature had to witness, for the first time in her 
placid life, the terrible force and agony of a.strong man’s grief. 
Pity her not ; she is called to the highest earthly duty—the highest 
privilege of woman ; to comfort and support through his sufferings 
the husband of her love. Not in vain—after bursting sighs, sad 
moans, and one more struggling sob, came the flood of scalding 
tears—a fearful torrent—but merciful relief to a _ torn by 
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varied, woful recollections. Long.forgotten sin awakened conscience, 
and told him that money alone could never compensate for the total 
absence of all parental care—this was the bitterness of his grief. 

The dressing-room clock struck five ; Lord Belmont started up. 
«Ts it too late?’’ he cried. ‘*Oh, God! be merciful. I will con- 
fess all; they will listen and grant a reprieve—let us go to the 
prison. It cannot be too late; only let me see my child, and let 
his young life be spared.” 

* In all troubles inaction is the hardest thing to bear; while we 
are doing we suffer less. 

Lady Belmont caught at the Earl's earnest entreaty. It was a 
strange mistake. There was yet time to appeal to the only right 
-quarter, but in his confusion of mind the wretched father neglected 
the last chance. Hastily ringing her bedroom bell, Lady Belmont 
directed her waiting woman instantly to send orders to the head 
coachman (an old attached servant) to bring round the plain town 
chariot—no footman. 

Having dressed herself by the time the chariot came round, she 
supported her husband’s trembling limbs downstairs, and, throwing 
over him a large cloak, which partly hid his face of misery, they 
entered the carriage. 

‘* To the private entrance of the Governor’s house at Newgate 
Prison—drive fast,’’ was the order. 

The cool air greatly revived the Countess ; but on her husband 
the chill faintness, consequent on such paroxysms of mental suffer- 
ing, entirely subdued him. During that rapid drive Lord Belmont 
leaned back, sighing, weeping, trembling—no word uttered. He 
only wiped the big tears rolling down his quivering cheeks, and 
they rolled again. 

Arrived at the end of that mournful journey, Lady Belmont 
alighted ; approached the Governor’s door, exacting a promise from 
her lord that he would not leave the carriage until she returned. 

The prison officials were all astir; the dismal preparations com- 
plete. The rumbling old scaffold drawn out and fixed, while the 
Christ’s Hospital boys sat up in their beds to listen. 

The Governor admitted the stranger to his private room. Her 
faltering words, her tear-stained face, alike bespoke the grief with 
which she urged the petition to be allowed an interview with 
George Miller, about to suffer death. 

“ You are too late, madam.’’ 

‘* What! the execution over ’”’ 

‘No; the convict died in the night—excuse me leaving you, 
madam, my duty calls. I will send the warder to conduct you to 

the cell if you wish to see the boy for identification ;’’ so he left 
the room. 
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The Governor cast a scrutinising glance on the Countess, whose 
manner and appearance seemed very mysterious. Impulse led her 
to enter the cell; she followed the warder; he removed a cloth 
thrown over the body. Lady Belmont, with a start of emotion, 
gazed on the deceased youth, whose striking resemblance to her 
husband was beyond the common instances of hereditary blood. 
The eyes were closed, but there were the long oval lids, the brows 
so finely marked, and sweeping dark eyelashes; the small aquiline 
nose and short upper lip. The features were quite composed, as 
in a gentle sleep. 

“‘] spoke to him at four this morning,”’ said the warder ; ‘‘ he 
sighed, but did not answer. At half-past five the Chaplain ordered 
me to wake him ; he was then quite dead.”’ 

‘* The cause ?’”’ whispered Lady Belmont. 

‘* A broken heart,’’ replied the Chaplain, who at that’ moment 
was passing through the room. He stopped, and looked with much 
feeling on the body. ‘‘ Never did I pity any human being as I 
have that poor lad ; deeds of good were in him crushed. He never 
knew a friend or relation except his grandmother, who died in the 
workhouse when he was six years old. At twelve, some burglars 
found him starving in London streets. Since his committal I have 
had much conversation with the boy, and he was very grateful for 
it. He often said he should be glad to be taken away, nobody 
cared for him—it was the shame, the idea of exposure to the hoot- 
ings of a ribald crowd that killed him when the time drew near. 
His grandmother had told him he was the son of a lord ; whoever 
that may be, however high his position, or great his talents, he has 
much to answer for.”’ 

A sound just behind her startled Lady Belmont. She turned— 
her husband was there; his countenance livid, the strong-built 
frame trembling from hand to foot under the struggle. Dare he 
touch—come nearer the body! Oh, wretched fatber, dare he 
touch it! The struggle ended; and, with one fierce cry, Lord 
Belmont threw himself on the body of his dead child. 

The Chaplain left the cell. 


It is noon. The Earl and Countess have returned from the 
dismal scene. Lord Belmont, with a harshness very different to the 
usual suavity of tone in which he directed the servants, ordered the 
mansion to be closed; waited until the order was carried out and 
light excluded ; then, ascending the stairs without another word, he 
shut himself in his own room and locked the door. 

During this morning, under all the hard pulls upon her feel- 
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ings, Lady Belmont maintained inflexible nerve; but here her 
courage broke down. A thousand fears shot through her mind as 
she entreated the Earl to admit her, to speak to her. All silent, 
until, as she persisted, Lord Belmont, in a hoarse, unnatural tone,, 
requested to be left undisturbed. All that day—all the night— 
the following four-and-twenty hours, Lady Belmont never went to. 
rest ; watching, listening; sometimes a sigh, a murmured accent 
met the ear, then nothing for hours. 

The third day was far spent, and from early morning no living 
breath broke the dismal silence of that dhamber. Unwilling as she 
felt to betray the melancholy history, Lady Belmont could endure 
suspense no longer; she sent for Dr. C——, third of his eminent. 
name. He instantly ordered the door to be broken open. The 
Earl was lying on the floor insensible ; he was immediately carried 
to his bed, and restored to consciousness; but ere night he was. 
raving under an attack of brain fever. During the fits of delirium 
enough transpired to give the physician an insight into the patient’s 
case. 

“‘ Starving—starving in the streets !’’ cried the wretched father. 
“My son! my deserted child! At this juncture the wife did the 
wisest possible thing—her own family were in Scotland, and even 
had they been near she would have shrunk from Lord Vernon's. 
scrutinising inquiries. Lady Belmont made a confidant of Dr. 
C——. Ina more honourable breast she could not have reposed 
the secret. 

‘* Be content, dear lady,’’ said the kind-hearted old man, “ this. 
fever is the luckiest thing that could have happened. Die! no, no, 
your husband 1s in the prime of life, with a fine, sound constitution. 
- When the fever leaves him the shock will be over ; he will wake up. 
composed. Under a plea that you require change of air, let him 
have change of scene—the yayer the better—above all occupation ; Hi 
let employment be forced upon his mind. I speak from experience \ 
At two-and-twenty I lost my sweetheart ; she jilted me—my grief ' | 
was intense. I felt I must die, but I had a mother to support, \ 
was obliged to fag hard in my profession—there was no time for a 
fretting. I have heard that Lord Belmont is to go out British 
minister to Vienna—there is luck, again. His diplomatic duties a 
must never relax ! he must be in society, and bridle all indulgence ' | 




































of passionate grief; besides, his own good sense and his regard for | 
you will prompt him.”’ : Hh | 

‘‘T care not for myself,’’ replied the anxious wife, “if I can 
but see him happy.” | 

‘*Cheer up! cheer up, dear lady!’’ said the worthy doctor, | 
respectfully taking her hand. ‘‘It is to be lamented that the | 
matter was imparted; for what purpose? Lord Belmont would 
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‘have been spared all this; but there are certain fools in the world 
who delight in gossiping tales. Rely on it, our happiness chiefly 
depends, not on that which is told, but that left untold.” 

At the period of a week the fever abated—the crisis was passed, 
When Dr. C announced the joyful fact, Lady Belmont could not 
‘but notice a reserve, a want of the sympathising gladness, which 
his kind feeling might have led her to expect. She looked up 
imploringly in his face, and asked the reason. 

“IT could have wished for less positive resumption of reason, 
but we must hope the best.”’ 

“Will he know me ?”’ exclaimed Lady Belmont, rushing to the 
sick man’s pillow. 

In his aspect was a coldness and composure repelling her tearful 
rapture. Mingling kisses with sweet tears all over his face, as she 
whispered, “ Dear love, speak! speak one word to your poor 
Fanny ;’’ then she laid her head down beside him, still entreating 
a word. 

‘Lady Belmont!’’ She started up. ‘‘ Ah, Fanny! that pang 
through thy young breast was pathetic. Dr. C tells me,’’ con. 
tinued the Earl, ‘‘ that I have had an attack of delirious fever ; it 
may be so, but I am now perfectly conscious. Memory has re- 








turned ; that calls on me to think I must be alone.’’ He waved 
‘his hand, and she was gone. 
When Dr. C—— learned how the interview had ended, he 


endeavoured to cheer the conjugal distress, but his countenance 
belied his words. His plain, honest face was unenlightened by that 
peculiar smile which seldom failed to light it up, when he could say 
to anxious friends, ‘‘ Now we are safe!’’ Still he felt so much for 
that loving, devoted wife, he could not remove the prop which 
might alone sustain her. ‘‘ Hope the best, wait awhile ; be firm ; 
we must get him off the moment he can bear a journey, some- 
where, anywhere ; do not appear to remark his manner ; let your’s 
be as usual, and he will come round, though not so soon as I had 
hoped.” | 

A day or two after, the Earl, on the plea of illness, remaining in 
his own apartments, Lady Belmont brought her work and sat down 
beside him. He started from a reverie, and left the room. She 
remained. He returned presently, and resumed his seat. After a 
silence, which his wife was too nervous to break, Lord Belmont, in 
a serious, composed tone, entered on the subject which, since his 
recovery from the late illness, he told her he had calmly considered. 

‘*It is my duty,’’ he continued, “ to place it before you without: 
disguise. Never again, while bound to drag on my residue of life 
wilt I admit one ray of cheering affection, or one word of solace 
and comfort. Desolate will I live, friendless even as he lived, but 
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I have vo right to inflict my condition on you. Return to the 
world you are formed to enjoy; all that position and wealth can 
bestow is yours ; the smallest pittance will suffice for me.”’ 

‘*Oh, George! George!’ cried Fanny, bursting into tears 
“*can you think I shall ever leave you?’ | 

“ Decide for your own happiness ; you can never more promote 
mine. As the only atonement for my sin, in neglecting the being 
to whom I gave life, I have vowed to pass mine in the bitterness of 
remorse, unsoothed, unmitigated. Wherever you wish we will go; 
time and place are thenceforth the same to me. Choose your 
society, your friends ; or should you: ever regret your decision, be 
free to leave a wretch unworthy of the earth on which he treads.”’ 

The Countess was not one of those women who sit down in 
helpless sorrow ; her love was love that made her heart strong; she 
must be up and doing. 

In Dr. C——’s sagacity and friendship she had given trust. She 
immediately wrote, appointing to call on him next day ; when, on 
the plea of visiting a sick friend, Lady Belmont left her carriage iu 
the park, and walked to Grosvenor Street. Without reservation 
she told him all. He listened in thoughtful silence, while she, 
watching his grave countenance, feared the worst. 

‘* This must not go on,” at length he said, in a very serious 
tone. ‘‘Lcrd Belmont’s constitution is strong, but these morbid 
feelings will destroy it—prey on the functions of life ; they must be 
quelled—(another pause) —the sting pulled out. The lad is not 
dead ; he is alive, and doing well in America.” 

“J think I understand you,”’ said Lady Belmont. 

“Of course you do, my dear lady. An old patient of mine is 
settled at Boston. I shall write to him; he will manage all from 
my dictation, and in due time a letter will arrive, giving a new 
turn to the mind, then all will be right.’’ 

‘* But if my lord sends for the boy 2’ 

‘* Not likely—if he does the boy must die on his passage home ; 
we cannot help that—we must be armed at all points—your 
husband must be saved. You are shocked at falsehood, Lady Bel- 
mont ; the mariuer must try to save his ship, and is often bound to 
run into strange harbours. If the deception saves your husband’s 
life, and does injury to no one else, judge me not too strictly. If 
Lord Belmont, as I trust he will, gives credence to the letter, and 
sends out money, every farthing shall be restored to you.” 

‘‘Oh, doctor, talk not of money,” said Lady Belmont, “if 
there is any chance of doing good.”’ 

‘‘ We must try our best,’’ replied the physician. 

‘“‘ And hope the best,’’ was the wife’s answer. 

After this confidential interview the doctor lost no time m 
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abricating a letter, which he trusted would assuage the Ear!’s. 
intense remorse, and stop the indulgencé of those morbid feelings 
which threatened the destruction of mind and body. 

In writing to his friend at Boston scme difficulty arose in so 
placing the matter as might induce Mr. Richmond, an honourable. 
gentleman, to aid in the deception. 

The epistle for Lord Belmont ran as follows :— 


** Lakewood Hill, Boston, U.S. 

“ My Lorp,—As an entire stranger J feel that great apology is needed 
for thus trespassing on your lordship’s attention, especial y in so delicate a 
matter, but I write on behalf of a youth in whom I take much interest. 

** George Miller was the son of one Sophie Miller, residing at Farnham, in 
Hampshire. A few years after the birth of her child she married and came to 
New York with her husband, leaving the child with her mother. Poverty 
came on ; they were both taken to the workhouse. When twelve years old 
Georze ran away and went to sea. Soon weary of his toil in a ship, he landed 
here, and obtained employment in a merchant’s hose (his mother is lately 
dead). 

‘The lad is happy and doing well. I doubt not of his future success in 
life ; but his salary is low, and if your lordship could |! estow three or four 
hundred pounds it would make a little fund to help him on. Whatever you 
send, whether anonymously or direct, addressed to George Miller, Laybrook 
and Son, 22, Upper Gate street, Boston, U.S., will be received on his account. 

“ Again soliciting pardon. 

“T remain, my lord, with much respect, 
“ Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
“THomas RicumonD.” 


If the doctor’s arguments to his friend were not logical, it seems. 
they were persuasive. Friendship induced compliance. The letter, 
strictly copied, was sent back to England, addressed, according to 
instructions, to the Earl's town residence, with directions to be for- 
warced immediately. 


Laly Belmont’s health being made an excuse for a change of 
climate, aud the Earl declaring all places were indifferent to him, 
the doctor named Florence, considering its busy scenes and gay 
society most propitious to his view of the case. 

Thither they went. Just at that period the city was full of 
English travellers, and several noted diplomatic men. 

The high prestige attached to Lord Belmont induced continual 
invitations. Every hand was held out, every government man 
sought his society. The more appreciated, the more moody . 
he became—the more obstinate in rejecting all advances towards 
his friendship or interest in any of those objects which give new 
pleasures to a cultivated mind, all that most men delight to claim 
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-and to enjoy when placed before them by the world; the homage 
to rank and intellect ; the glories of art, the friendly intercourse of 
_ the wise and good—all fell like withered leaves when they fall on 
winter’s cold ground—not colder than that once warm heart! 

Lord Belmont’s mind had now taken that peculiar turn very 
difficult to deal with—nothing but a wife’s devoted affection could 
understand it, or interpret the wish he would not deign to express 
—act as from her own caprice, and solicit permission to do exactly 
as she really knew he desired. 

Finding Florence in no way beneficial, she suggested the idea 
of seeking the perfect tranquillity of an Alpine home. To Switzer- 
Jand they went. The English newspapers, when announcing the 
arrival of the Earl and Countess of Belmont at Lucerne, added the 
regret that ‘‘the unsatisfactory state of his lordship’s health pre- 
vented his friends from entertaining a hope that he would at pre- 
sent be ablé to Jend his powerful support to government.’’ But in 
spite of these forebodings, an essential change for the better seemed 
evident. A ray of sunshine now gleamed round Lady Belmont’s 
path ; her husband seemed more humanised, taking some degree of 
pleasure in the romantic scenery around ; strolling along the borders 
of the lake, he sometimes forgot to be miserable (though soon recollect- 
ing himself and relapsing into gloom) ; yet it was a break—a hope. 
Fanny was allowed to take his arm. During a long walk he once 
called her “‘ Dear Fanny ;’’ then her heart was like to break with 
joy. She wrote to Dr. C——, and imparted the favourable intelli- 
gence. 

Will that deception to which she had so reluctantly consented 
still further compose his mind? For that letter poor Fanny waited 
certainly in hope, but it was a fearful hope—far different feeling 
from the comforting assurance which the worthy doctor had tried 
to inspire; vague doubts crossed her mind, of every possible in- 
fluence it might produce. 

‘Time passed on—the letter is due. As the Earl break fasted 
alone, the post baz was always carried to his dressing-room. For 
the last four mornings Lady Belmont had watched her husband’s 
countenance to discover any change the expected intelligence might 
betray. No change—no excitement. On the fifth day, as she sat 
at the window waiting the arrival of the post, Lord Belmont 
entered the sitting-room unexpectedly ; the letter bag was at that 
moment brought in, and placed on the table. He opened it. 

“Here is a letter from your father,’”’ he said, giving it her. As 


Lady Belmont approached nearer, among several others from - 


England, she descried the American postmark, and the directiom 
**'To be forwarded immediately ;’’ she changed colour—her agita- 
tion could not be concealed. Her husband observed it—her eyes 
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were fixed on thai letter. She coloured deeper; she felt Ins 
serutinising glance was upon her. Heremotion seemed to him un- 
accountable. He tore open the letter, and after reading the first 
lines left the room hastily, the epistle in his hand. Five minutes 
and he returned, his countenance flaming with anger. 

‘* Is this base lie your invention, madam ?’’ and he threw the 
letter towards her. 

‘No, George, no! on my honour.’’ Jn her terror she knelt 
down betore him. 

‘No prevarication, base woman! You knew of it; you were 
privy to the wicked falsehood. Conscience betrayed you ; you are 
not yet so hardened in deceit. Dare not deny this outrage on my 
feelings ; but see, see how the lie is proved! ‘The boy alive! doing 
well! healthy and lappy! Oh cruel, cruel assertion! From his 
cold dead bosom in the prison cell I took this little silver locket, 
which his mother fastened round his neck the week after ie was 
born. ‘There is the lock of my hair testifying against me—that old 
locket could never be mistaken ; there it was kept through poverty, 
disgrace, and death, and next his wicked father’s heart it shall still 
rest. No excuse, madam! Who invented this lie 1 care not ; you 
allowed it, joined in the cruel outrage on my feelings; if for a 
moment I could forget the past, you bring it before me with 
insults and lies, crushing me down lower ; all the while pretending 
duty, love! Tell your infernal agent his triumph is complete ; my 
heart is wrung to bursting. Go! Go! Leave me!”’ 

Amidst this storm of frenzy, driven from her husband’s presence, 
Fanay thought not of herseli—it was the pang that she was not 
allowed to soothe him, that was the bitterness, the wrenching away 
of heart-strings, the deadly pang! And asjshe sat sobbing her very 
life out in the next room, she cried aloud in her agony of spirit, 
“Oh, merciful God! take me! take me!”’ 





Sunrise. View across the lake; who shail paint that scene? 
Sublime opening of another day ; first draws up the dense shroudy 
mists, forming, as they gradually disperse, a thousand fantastic 
shapes. Warriors battling in the air, towers reared up, then falling 
on rocks, and scattered into lighter clouds. Then appears the lake, 
gleaming with a mysterious light, lying in calm rest, until, behold, 
the glorious sun appears, and all is golden light ; every little fishing — 
boat, each object on the lake, even a broken floating craft, pariakes 
the glory ! 

On either side clouds retire, tinged with rosy hues or golden 
reflections from the rising sun. Like courtiers they surround the 
monarch, and borrew all their grandeur from his smiles, At the 
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vivifying instant nature awakes; the birds leave their nests, sing- 
ing their hymns of gratitude as they ascend the sky. Cattle and 
bleating flocks join voices. Man goes out’ to labour freshened and 
strong. Nature calls aloud to her children, “ Rejoice, Rejoice |” 

Half way up the mountain stood a little chalet, commanding a 
view of this sublime scene. On the bed of the front chamber re- 
clined the pour trembling creature, whose first burst of passionate 
grief had worn down the body, unstrung the nerves, and subsided 
after hours of struggle, into that miserable condition in which we 
feel there is nothing further for us to bear—nothing to hope— 
nothing to strive for. It is over; we sink down in the weakness of 
human nature; crushed are all the attributes of life God gave for 
our enjoyment ; struck off, blasted, gone! 

By the side of that tear-stained pillow sat that faithful servant, 
the only one Lady Belmont had brought from England Hannah, 
the nurse of her childhood, the humble attendant of after-years. 

Hannah dearly loved her lady. With soothing words she tried 
to persuade and rouse the mourner. 

‘“‘Oh! why did you leave the house, dear, dear lady ? This is no 
place for you. Come, darling, let me dress you. After sitting at 
the window a bit in this beautiful air, you will be able to walk 
down the hill, and you shall go comfortable to bed in your own 
house.”’ 

“No, Hannah, no!’? murmured Fanny, ‘‘ when a husband says, 
‘Go,’ a wife must not seem to thrust herself upon him—my lord 
said, ‘Ge!’ ”’ 

‘“‘ He does not know what he says, dear. There has he been all 
night walking up and down the house with that trumpery old 
locket in his hand, talking to it as if it were a child.”’ 

‘*Oh ; he must be miserable! poor George !”’ 

‘* Miserable, my lady? I have no patience to think of it; be- 
cause he chooses to be unhappy is he to make his wedded wife the 
same ?”’ 

‘Hannah, you must never judge my lord in that manner. His 
only fault is that he can never think himself good enough; he is 
seusitively conscientious.’’ 

“Then his conscience should teach him ‘to behave better to 
you,”’ retorted Hannah (forgetting that in this case reproaches 
against his lordship were no consolation to such a wife). 

‘¢ Leave me for the present, Hannah; go down to the house, 


bring me word in the evening how my lord is—until then remain ~ 


there ; Madame Fava] will attend on me.”’ 


“No, my lady; it is not very likely I should leave you to be 
waited on by a cowherd’s wife—so long as your ladyship resolves to 


emain here, I remain: I knuw my duty.” 
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Thus matters stood that day. The next, Lady Belmont 
‘sufficiently calmed her mind to write Dr. C a full account of 
the unfortunate results of the letter ; but the cup of her misery, the 
last drop, was to be poured out on the morrow—her birthday. She 
had to think how, since her marriage, that joyful anniversary had 
passed. Ah! well might the afflicted mourner have exclaimed, 
with the poet— 

“ Ah, memory ! thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain ; 


To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain.’ 





During three years the Earl and Countess had gone for the day 
to Woodlands, a beautiful place ‘in Surrey, which Lord Belmont 
had purchased as a wedding gift to his bride. Here, apart from the 
flutter of society, they had enjoyed the loveliness of nature, the 
felicity of their own fond hearts. Here, when soft twilight shaded 
their favourite grove, they sat hand in hand, while Fanny joined 
her sweet voice to the love songs of the nightingales, warbling 
those simple melodies which so delighted her lord. One year—only 
one—it seemed but as yesterday, and where is she now? what is 
she? Separated, discarded, her affection spurned, her presence 
avoided by the man who had a thousand times declared how much 
the wife was dearer than the bride. One gleam of hope—could her 
husband recollect the birthday and all the joyful hours it used to 
bring, his heart would soften towards her—it must, she knew it must. 

Though so weak, animated by the idea, Lady Belmont arose 
from her sleepless bed, dressed, and gently left her chamber. 
(Hannah was sound asleep in the rocking chair, having watched by 
her lady all the night.) With feeble steps Fanny crept down the 
hill, and stood a little while near the garden-gate ; then summoning 
courage, she began to sing the air he loved so well—very faintly at 
first, but he heard her. Yes! he» listens—a window is opened. 
She sings that sweet melody—his favourite song—‘‘ Ye banks and 
braes 0’ bonnie Doun.’’ She goes closer; she can hear him sigh. 
‘Oh! if she dared come nearer, but she dared not. Her feelings 
give more pathos to the song—it winds round the hill, filling the 
air with sweetness. 

Toiling up the hill again she returned to her weary bed. So 
ended the birthday. | 


Clever men are always loathe to find they axe as liable +> be mic- 
taken as other people. Dr. C—— learned, with extreme *isappoint- 
ment, the total failure of his sapient man. Being angry with bim- 
self, of course he was the more angry wiih his ‘riends ; and when, 
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at Lady Belmont’s earnest entreaty, he arrived at the chalet, he 
‘was in no very placid humour. 

Though the doctor was a favourite of ours, and we cherish his 
memory with much regard, we do not represent him as one of those 
perfect beings with whom we erring mortals are unfit to assuciate. 
‘Truth to say, the doctor was of a hasty temperament (which now is 
the fashion to term sensational), but in tenderness towards her 
sorrows he subdued his anger, though he decidedly blamed her. 

“Lady Belmont, why did you leave your own house? Allow 
me to say you forgot the dignity of a wife. He said ‘Go!’ what 
then—were you to be sent off like a kept mistress? Monstrous! 
Lady Belmont, the only proper place for a wife is her husband’s 
house ; and be assured, before I leave here to-morrow, I shall see 
your ladyship reinstated in your home, I shall now speak to the 
Earl.”’ 

“Oh, Dr. C——, do not, do not speak harshly to him; he has 
much misery to bear, he deserves all your pity.”’ 

‘* Whatever share of pity he gets is far more than he deserves.” 
With this retort the doctor left the chalet, and proceeded to the 
Earl’s house. 

The front door was open, and without announcement, he stood 
in Lord Belmont’s presence. The rueful countenance he beheld 
certainly spoke of intense grief. ‘There was a start of some 
surprise. 

“Your lordship, no doubt, rather wonders at my unexpected 
visit. I felt it my duty to come over as the Countess is a patient of 


- mine, and in a very hazardous state of health. My lord, she is 


sinking under your cruel conduct; not content with long-borne 
neglect, you have added insult, and your lordship has driven her 
from your house. Conduct too harsh towards the veriest wanton, 
and this to your wife—and such a wife! Let me tell you there is 
not one woman in a thousand who would have endured all she has 
done so patiently, and now you have suspected her falsely. Lady 
Belmont had no share in writing the letter from America—it was 
my doing ; a last effort to save you from insanity, or a premature 
aisere|sie death. In the first instance you were much to be pitied ; 
your nervous system broke down under the sudden shock. I only 
wish i may ever meet that meddling fool ‘ Revel,’ and he will not 
forgut a sound thrashing ; but, sir, “when you recovered from the 
fov or you vere a respons sible being : you made no effort, no struggle 
© rouse your mind; you sunk into the most selfish indulgence of 
your grief. it was then, finding you would do nothing for yourself, 
l wrote that fictitious ietter. I felt you must be soothed. My 
endeavour might have succeeded but for this infernal rubbish, 

(the doctor had talked uimself into a passion; the steam was up). 
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Suiting the action to the sentiment, he seized the locket. which was 
on the table before him, and flung it to the other end of the room. 

It will, perhaps, be thought natural that the Earl would have 
highly resented this indignity to his valued treasure. Not so; he 
was silent, and looked bewildered. 

A dead pause. Perhaps the doctor felt he had for a moment 
forgotten his dignity. He immediately regained it. ‘Turning round 
from the table he assumed a calm and meditative posture. Leaning 
back in his chair he fixed tis eyes intently on the opposite wall, 
where hung a map of the adjacent country, which he seemed to 
study with profound attention. The Earl also sat down. He had not 
the advantage of the map to fix his eyes upon; he was forced to be 
content by studying the pattern of the paper. Mutual silence for 
some minutes; then the doctor, finding his anger completely quelled, 
rose up with a grave, professional expression, and bowed most 
respectfully to the Earl as he prepared to leave the room. 

“T regret extremely,’”’ said Lord Belmont (the first words he 
had spoken), ‘that my wife misunderstood the outburst of my 
feelings—I never wished her to leave me.”’ 

“My lord, as her physician, 1 shall take charge of her from the 
miserable lodging to her home this evening; she must immediately 
retire to rest. Her nurse seems a sensible person; she has my 
orders to sit up with her lady during the night. I have left a 
prescription, though I fear no medicine will be of much use.’’ 

‘“* Sir,” replied the Earl, “ Lady Belmont will receive every 
attention here.”’ 

So ended the conference. 

Hastening back to the chalet, the doctor gave a glowing account 
of the interview, omitting the episode of his own attack on the 
locket. He dwelt !argely on the Earl’s amiable regret for having 
hurt his wife’s feelings, and anxious desire for her return. The 
very few words Lord Belmont had uttered. were stretched into a 
most pathetic confession. (Like a publisher, who, by the aid of 
wide margin, contrives to extend a duodecimo into three volumes 
octavo). 

Fanny was so renovated by the consolatory report, that she felt. 
equal, before the evening, supported by the worthy doctor’s arm, 
and followed by the faithful Hannah, to proceed home. 

The Earl received them most politely, but, alas, without any 
show of the feelings she had hoped for. Dr. C—— observed her dis- 
appointment, and exercised his authority by ordering her to retire 
immediately to rest. Going through the ceremony of seeing her 
again that evening, he pronounced her weak, but quite composed. 
Finding he could make no further impression on the Earl, whose 
hospitality he accepted, he likewise retired. 
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The next morning he found his patient in deep grief. He 
endeavoured to cheer her as well as possible, but, indeed, it seemed 
a hopeless case. Before he returned to England he felt it his duty 
to pronounce a serious warning to Lord Belmont of the future in 
store for him if he thus persisted in such perverted feelings. 

It will be remembered that in the same post-bag with the un- 
lucky letter from Boston, was one from Lord Vernon to his 
daughter. In her distress that morning it was thrown aside unread, 
but when she left the chalet, Lady Belmont found it announced a 
visit from her family. 

Lord and Lady Vernon, with their eldest son, were in Paris, 
and before their return home, proposed to pass a week at Lucerne. 
For a moment the thought of seeing them again—the loving and 
beloved—brought a throb of joy, long unfelt, in her desolate heart, 
and the smile on her pale lips had not vanished when she told her 
‘husband. 

“**Tis well,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ I trust you will give them a happy 
greeting. Pray, receive your family with every honour and respect ; 
make their stay as agreeable as possible.”’ 

“Qh !’’ rejoined Fanny, ‘‘ my father and Angus are so lively, 
and will have so much to tell, their visit will cheer us.”’ 

“Lady Belmont,’’ said the Earl, in that stern voice which 
thrilled every nerve in her frame, “insult not my sorrow by 
supposing that pleasant society, the jest and repartee, can ever 
cheer my feelings. During the visit I shall find some distant 
home ; the more desolate the more suitable.’’ 

“My lord,” said his wife, with a spirit not usual to her timid 
nature, ‘‘if this be your determination they must not come; it 
never shall be said my family came to visit me, and my husband 
left the house rather than meet them. I shall write immediately 
to Paris, and prevent their journey.”’ 

“ As you will,”’ replied Lord Belmont; “it is always my wish 
you should act as may conduce most to your pleasure.”’ 

The first excitement over, she herself thought it was best to 
avoid the meeting. Lord Vernon was a man of the world; his 
daughter dreaded he would see the matter in a worldly point of 
view, and induce her to leave her eccentric husband and return to 
the bosom of her own family. Against this she was firmly resolved ; 
for although Lord Belmont would never acknowledge she was any 
comfort, she felt that during the few hours in the day they met, — 
she could sometimes draw him into conversation. This was a break, 
a something, a short relief from his settled melancholy. She was 
compelled to make a false excuse to her family that her husband 
and self were immediately obliged to leave Lucerne. Whither ? 
the world was all before where to choose. 
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She never forgot Dr. C——’s advice—if once he could be forced 
into society, he must behave like other people, and would soon 
learn to feel so. In former days the Earl had often mentioned a 
college friend for whom he entertained much regard—Sir Henry 
Waller, now British Minister at Brussels. A faint ray of hope 
cheered her path ; this friend might have some influence; the ties 
of friendship be remembered, and social intercourse work in some 
degree a beneficial change. Yes, she hoped. 


“When nature first, at God’s command, 
Her blessings spread with liberal hand ; 
Refulgent essence ! Hope divine, 

Say where did Nature fix 7/y shrine ? 
Smiling the blessing to impart, 
She placed it in the youthful heart.” 


When the Earl, in a tone of indifference, inquired whither they 
were to go, the Countess, concealing the motive, mentioned Brussels 
as a place where she could enjoy musical society—the Conserva- 
toires. Brilliant pupils—music was the charm of every company. 
A courier was accordingly sent forward to engage a residence, as the 
disappointed daughter, in spite of her precaution, feared the 
probable arrival of her parents. 

A suitable house was prepared in the Boulevard Royale. The 
news of the arrival of the noble pair immediately became public 
property ; and only two days afterwards Sir H. W called on his 
old friend. He was greatly shocked to see the change which a few 
years had wrought in the happy, vigorous youth he had known at 
college. He could not but perceive that the mind was chiefly the 
cause, and knowing how brilliantly prosperous and happy in 
domestic life Lord Belmont’s career had been, the change seemed 
unaccountable. The Earl evinced more feeling than he had lately 
exhibited in meeting the companion of his youth; still, when his 
friend expressed «n earnest desire for frequent intercourse, the 
kindly wish was evaded. 

“Tam not surprised,’ said his friend, “at your feeling dull, 
after having banished yourselves to those hills and valleys. Now 
you are come amongst us you will be alive again. The King is at 
Lacken ; Lady Belmont will enjoy the evenings there: the elite of 
every profession are welcome. Talent is appreciated ; the tone of 
society is easy and pleasant. But that is for next week; I must 
have you now for myself. A ‘ew friends will ‘iine with me on 
‘Thursday ; Lady Belmont and yourself must join the party.” 

“‘ Indeed,”’ replied the Earl, ‘‘ you must excuse me ; my spirits 
are quite unequal to society.”’ 
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** Nonsense! you need not converse, you have only to put on a 
white waistcoat and tie.” 

“ Pray do not press me,” 

At this moment the Countess entered the room. 

‘* Lady Belmont,”’ said the Raronet, ‘‘ yor must porsuate your 
husband. I bespeak your ladyship’s influence.”’ 

A few words more of refusal followed. 

‘*Then I can only think,’’ was the answer, ‘that the Ear! of 
Belmont wishes to forget the cherisned tricad »f 7 ord DP wmvers.”’ 

** You must not think that,’’ satd the Karl; ‘‘I entreat you 

not.”’ 
“ Your lordship must decide that qrest'on,”’ said Sir H. W——. 
rising to depart; and taking Lady Seimont’s hand, he buwed 
respectfully, saying, ‘‘I leave the esuse with your ladysnip, and 
trust to see you both at seven o’clock on ‘Thursday evening.” 

The hopeful wife perceived some impression had been made. In 
the course of the day Lord Belmont announced his intention of 
accepting the invitatien, as, it was evident, to decline it would be 
hurtful to his friend's feelings. 

The evening arrived. What joy to Lady Belmont, when on 
entering the carriage a ray, though a faint one, of cheerfulness lit 
up her husband’s fine countenance. 

The party consisted of some eminent men connected with the 
ministry, and a few pleasant guests of both sexes, who, during 
dinner, kept the couversation alive on the passing topics of the day. 
Lord Belmont, though not one of the brilliant and the bright, was 
by no means taciturn. Seated next a Swiss lady, she was charmed by 
his appreciation of the beauties of Lucerne. The Countess listened 
with delight while her husband conversed pleasantly ; and when the 
ladies retired to the drawing-room, her heart was relieved from a 
load of woe, such as can only be understood by those who have 
borne about them a sorrow time has not soothed, but rendered 
almost insupportable. When solicited to sing she cheerfully con- 
sented ; but while in the midst of an Italian song, she was suddenly 
called downstairs. Lord Belmont was taken ill. She found him 
laid on a sofa in an ante-room, the host and three other gentlemen 
anxiously watching him ; while a medical man, one of the guests, 
was endeavouring to restore animation. From the moment she had 
left the dining room, what had occurred to produce the melancholy 
change ? 

Among the gentlemen conversation had unfortunately turned on 
the recent decease of an English nobleman, who had stripped the 
title of all in his power to bequeath, in order to enrich an illegiti- 
mate son. 

‘‘Tt was extremely unjust,’’ said one ; ‘‘ his cousin, the present 
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earl, has a large family ; his lady had no fortune. He will be forced 
to apply for the poor peer’s pension—rather derogatory to such an 
ancient title.’’ 

“'Well,”’ replied the host, ‘‘ after all it was natural Lord —— 
should be anxious to provide for his own child.”’ 

“Of course, in moderation it was his bounden duty; a man 
must be worse than the brutes if he neglects the welfare of a son 
barred by his own trespass from any legal claim.”’ 

This severe remark was scarcely uttered when Lord Belmont 
rose hastily from the table, rushed from the dining-room, staggered 
towards the open door of the room opposite, and fainted. Not yet 
an hour, and Lady Belmont’s bright ray of pleasure was extin. 
guished. 

The Earl was soon restored from his swoon, the host’s carriage 
ordered, and the noble pair sent home. There, the first words he 
uttered were to express a stern resolve never again to face society. 

‘** Urge me no more !’’ he cried ; ‘‘ how dared I meet my fellow 
men! They denounce and abhor me as worse than the brutes. I'll 
fly to some distant region where noue can upbraid or ‘insult me ;”’ 
for, in the Earl’s state of mind, he supposed the casual remark was 
intentional. 

The next morning official business prevented Sir Henry W—— 
from calling to inquire for his friend. He wrote a hasty note to 
Lady Belmont, and received only a verbal answer from one of the 
servants that his lord was very ill, and her ladyship had not left her 
room. 

The following morning our minister determined that no public 
business should prevent his calling; he therefore chose the earliest 
conventional hour. While waiting for a servant to open the door, 
he happened to see posted inside the dining-room window a large 
paper announcing the ‘“‘ house to be let.’’ At length a slatternly 
Dutch woman appeared, and informed the Baronet that Lord Bel- 
mont’s family had left before daylight. 

‘* Where are they gone?’ 

‘**T cannot say ; four posters took them through the Porte de 
Helle.” 

‘* What servants attended them ?”’ 

‘‘ None, but an elderly Englishwoman ; the courier was dis- 
missed, and all the servants who were engaged. 

The Baronet felt extremely anxious and perplexed. His hospi- 
tality had evidently wrought evil. 











CREMATION. 


THERE was a sound of sadness in the air, 

Of wind among the leafless poplar trees ; 

A suffocating odour in the breeze 

That soughed along the dank wet earth and bare: 
And in the death-yard, where the corpses are, 
The red worm writhed and sniffed the dead afar. 


Prone in the presence-chamber, wan and white, 
He Jay—it lay—that cold and fearful thing, 

The wrath-wreaked remnant of the Icy King 
Whose bosom’s lord smiled on us, yesternight, 
That strong, sweet smile, life of our life, and now— 

My father, O my father, where art thou ? 
* * * * * 


Just on the margin of a woody waste 

A dome-shaped pinnacled pagoda stands ; 

Mysterious, like the shrines of Orient lands, 

Its spires, in the pine-branches interlaced, 
Beat by the breezes with unearthly moans, 
Shriek whistling shrieks and dire delirious groans. 


In the dome centre, lo, a wondrous shape, 

A mighty cylinder of burnished brass ; 

Aud from its sides long serpent spirals pass 

And convolute, and in the roof escape : 
Through these weird tubes men to the earth restore 
The captive elements they tamed and wore. 


High on the great curved face uf the machine 
A door inset is quaintly carved and chased, 
And this grave legend of new lore is traced 
Of that which is to be and what has been— 


‘¢ Enter, thou wreck of Death with plague-germs rife : 


Go forth, ye nascent strengtheners of life.”’ 


Wrapped in fair flowers, and bathed in sweet perfume, 


Hither they bear my father on a bier, 

Ten priest-philosophers, of mien austere, 

And chant a sweet, sad melody of doom, 
While in the vaults beneath an ancient dame 
Feeds, all unseen, the flesh-consuming flame. 


——————— 


nm _— 
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al SONG. 


“Love, who in the dark abysm 
Of the unfathomable past, 
In thy soul-dividing prism 
Split the rays of force asunder, 
(Each to its own group of atoms), 
Giving lives to learn and wonder, 
Lives apart from one another, 
Take the soul of this our brother ! 


Elements of subtil tissue, 

Knit into the form we loved, 

Free and pure we now dismiss you 
To be wafted hither—thither, 

Till in other modes of living 
Once again ye wax and wither— 

Fare ye well : ye cannot perish 

Whom the universe will cherish.” 


A moment, and the widely gaping door 
Shows the red gleaming flames in fury rush 
Onward and upward, and a crimson flush 
Flickering flashes on the marble floor : 
Then all is cold and grey and calm profound, 
Save a far-distant dreamy roaring sound. 


Lost, lost ! a man of men: he was, he is— 
But not with us. Why should we blindly strain, 
With groping minds, far on a trackless plain, 
To rise earth-clogged to spirit mysteries ? 
"Tis but a little while, and we shall see, 
For where he is love waits for mine and me. 


And while the hush of grief is still and deep, ~ 
Sweet silver strains steal softly on the ear, 
First far and faint, then Joud and clarion clear, 
Like angel voices of a lover’s sleep, 

From a fair band of girls, who sing to break 

The chain of awe, and bid our hopes awake. 


SONG. 


“ Yearning, toiling, onward and onward, 
As the hill streamlet longs for the sea, : 
Chafed by its cragyy walls, crushed in the waterfalls, 
Longs the pent soul to be free, to be free ! 


“ As the light swallow skims to the south land 
On the cloud-swept billowy ocean above— 

Flies to the sun-gilt shores of the south-land— 
Soars the free soul to the haven of Love ! 


“While the poor atoms, hustling, jostling, 
Bound in the fault-full body of man, 
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Burnt from their weary ties seek their affinities, 
Each to be happy wherever it can. 


“ Hail to the sun-rise! Hail to the sun-set ! 
Hail to the dawn-light science has shed ! 
Hail to the rose-tipped clouds of the evening ! 
Light to the living and joy to the dead !” 
The pealing poean rose and died away. 
The fair procession glided on and wound, 
Circling on spiral stairs, the dome around, 
And thence into the open light of day : 
Then an old white-haired man began to read 
The parting word, the great Cremation creed : 


“Thus we fulfil that prophet dream of old, 
The great burnt-offering of this our earth, 
A death to emulate her fiery birth, 
And cast creation in a finer mould— 
By fire we cleanse the common and unclean, 
And make Earth fairer than she would have been, 


“ By fire shall sin be weeded from the land, 
Deathly disease and grief shall be no more, 
Each generation purer than before, 

Shall worthier strive, more calmly understand ; 
Till earth is bathed in floods of Love and Light 
Too fiery fierce for our unshaded sight.” 


He ceased: and as I left the laidly place, 
And passed in silence through the woody dell, 
Soft sobbings of the night-wind rose and fell, 
And the wet leaves came whirling in my face: 
In vain my heart sent forth a long, sad groan, 
‘* O father come, I am alone, alone!’’ 


Not so: at home was bright and sunny peace, 
Young faces smiled into their mother’s eyes, 
Who sweetly saw New Life’s clear current rise, 
Nor bade their silver-trilling laughter cease. 
But in the death-yard plashed the autumn rain, 
And red worms, writhing, sniffed the dead in vain ! 











G. P. A. B. 
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THE EXPLORATION OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 





TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 





Sirk, —Ten years ago,when Arctic Exploration was sought to be 
revived by the Royal Geographical Society, all, I think, were agreed 
as to the main points of the subject, while a diversity of opinion 
arose regarding one point, which appears to me only of secondary 
importance now, nartnely, the route to be chosen. There was a 
great deal of discussion upon this point, and whether it would be 
more advisable for a new English expedition to proceed west of 
Greenland up Smith Sound, or east of it, anywhere in the wide sea 
between Greenland and Nowaya Zemlya. 

From the results arrived ut by actual exploration since 1865, 
and the light shed by it upon the subject, it appears to me, that a 
real ground for any such diversity of opinion no more exists, as the 
most noteworthy part brought out by the various recent Polar 
expeditions is a greater navigability in all parts of the Arctic seas 
than was formerly supposed to exist. 

For my part I readily admit, that the Smith Sound route has 
turned out to be a great deal more practicable and navigable than 
could formerly be surmised from the experience of Kane and Hayes. 
Certainly both these attempts were made with insufficient means, 
Kane’s ‘‘ Advance’’ being only a sailing brig, heavily laden and 
blown about by unusually heavy gales, and Hayes’s schooner, the 
“ United States,’’ a mere'sailing vessel of 183 tons, not fit for 
navigation in the Arctic seas. When, therefore, Hall, in 1871, 
tried this route with the “ Polaris,’’ he achieved most astounding 
results ; for he sailed and steamed from Tassiwak without interrup- 
tion in one stretch through the ill-famed Melville Bay, Smith Sound, 
Kennedy Channel, and into new seus, as far as 82° N. latitude, a 
distance of 700 miles, with the greatest ease in seven days, and 
even reached beyond the 82nd parallel. Yet his vessel, the 
** Polaris,’’ was only a small weak-powered steamer, by no means 
well.fitted for the work, manned by a motley crew, hampered by 
Eskimo families and little children. 

While I then readily admit my expectations to have been far 
exceeded by recent experience, similar progress has also been made 
on all the other routes into the central area of the Arctic regions, 
and a great deal has been achieved, even with small means. From 
the results already arrived at it is evident that with appropriate 
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‘steam vesseis, making use of the experience gained, that central 
area will be penetrated as far as the North Pole or any other point. 
_ As TI cannot but think, that an English exploring expedition will 

soon leave for the Arctic regions, I take this opportunity to state to 
you explicitly, that I withdraw everything I formerly said that 
might be construed into a diversity of opinion on the main points at 
issue, and that I now distinctly approve, beforehand, of any route 
or direction that may be decided on for a new expedition by British 
geovraphers. 

For those expeditions which I myself have been able to set on 
foot since 1865, the most direct and shortest routes, and the nearest 
goals seemed the most advisable, as only very small means could be 
raised, and these chiefly by promising to break new ground and 
opening new lines of researeh, never before attempted. With the 
same small means at our command we could not have done so much 
as we did elsewhere. At my instance, more or less, seven very 
modest expeditions and summer cruises went forth, the first one, a 
recounoitering tour in 1868, under Captain Koldewey, consisted of 
a little Norwegian sloop of only about 60 tons, no bigger than an 
ordinary trawling-smack; she was purchased at Bergen, received 
the name ‘‘ Germania’’ and went towards East Greenland, then to 
the east of Bear Island, on the north of Spitzbergen beyond the 
Slst parallel, and surveyed portions of east Spitzbergen not before 
reached by English or Swedish expeditions. That year, 1864, 
started the so-called second German expedition, consisting of two 
vessels, a screw steamer of 143 tons, called the ‘‘ Germania,’’ and 
a sailing brig of 242 tons, called the ‘‘ Hansa,’”’ as a tender; they 
went again to East Greenland, explored this coast as far as 77° N. 
latitude, and discovered a magnificent inlet, Franz Joseph Fjord, 
extending far into the interior of Greenland, navigable, and the 
shores of it enlivened by heads of reindeer and musk oxen. It was 
also shown, that the interior of Greenland in this region consists 
not: of a slightly-elevaied tableland, as formerly supposed, but of 
splendid mountain masses of Alpine character. The account of this 
expedition, which also wintered on the coast of East Greenland im 
74:° N. latitude, is befure you in an English dress.—Besides this, 
1 got my friend, Mr. Rosenthal, a shipowner, to allow two scientific 
men, Dr. Dorst, and Dr. Bessels, to accompany two of his whaling 
steamers, one to explore the seas east of Spitzbergen, the other 
those east of Greenland; both made highly interesting and valuable 
scientific observations, which have not yet been publised.—In 1870, 
my friends, Baron Heuglin and Couat Ziel, went from Tromsd, in a 
small schooner of 30 tons, to East Spitzberzen, and collected most 
interesting information on a region never before visited by scientific 
men ; and when Baron Heuzlin had been out a second time the next 
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he published a valuable -vork in three volumes, In the satae year: 
Payer and Wayprecht went in the ‘ isligArn,”’ a sailing vessel of 
40 tons, from Troms¢, to explore .ti!! further northward than 
Bessels, the sea east of Spitzbergen, which was done with great. 
success, as high up as /8° 43; N. latitude (in 423° E. long. gv.), 
as far east as 09° E. long. ‘The sciertific results of this cruise- 
have also not yet been fuliy worked out. 

Thus, from the interiur of Greenland, in 20° W. Jong. to 59° E. 
long. east of Spitzbergen, a width of about 90° of longitude have 
been explorea and highly interesting resuits obtaine|. The cost of 
these seven expeditions and cruises was about one hundred and 
forty thousand thalers, or altogetier twenty thousan| pounds, of 
which only five thousand thalers, or seven hundred and fifty pounds 
were contributed by the Government of Germany, all the rest by 
private individuals, my friend Rosenthal spending upwards of 
thirty theusand thaiers. Half of the results of these expeditions. 
have not yet been published ; but the work of the second German 
expedition in four volumes, and that by Baron Heuglin in three 
volumes, are finished, and are, I think, a credit to the explorers. 

I have mentioned these details, in order to show that such en- 
deavours to extend human knowledge improve the spirit of the 
navy, and foster a taste for the progress of science, and are not neces- 
sarily expressive. A really effective expedition will cost more, but also 
accomplish more ; in this respect a writer in the ‘*‘ Athenzum,”’ in 
reviewing our second expedition, says that ‘‘ to start on expeditions. 
such as these, in vessels ill-shaped, ill-strengthened, ill-formed, and. 
ii]-provisioned, is but to court failure,’’ to which I say Amen. 

One well-appointed English expedition of one or two strong 
steamers may well be able to penetrate to the furtherest points of 
our globe. Even the whaling ships, now furnished as they are 
with steam, penetrate as a rule to where it was formerly thought 
impossible jor such a fleet, to pursue their valuable fisheries, the 
i!]-famed middle ice of Baftin’s Bay is to them no more impenetrable, 
and estreme points reached by former discovery expeditions in the 
course of a long series of years, are now visited and passed by one 
whaling vessel in the course of a few summer months. 

Up to 1869, the general opinion was that from Bear Island in 
754° N. lat., there extended the line of heavy, impenetrable pack- 
ice eastward, as far as Nowaya Zemlya; that working along this 
coast, the farthest limits of navigation was at Cape Nassau; and that 
the Kara Sea was entirely and always fiilled witb masses of ice, 
totally impracticable for any navigation. But the Norwegians, with 
their frail fishing-smacks of only 30 tons, at an average, have for 
five consecutive years, every year, navigated all those seas hitherte 
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-considered as totally impenetrable ; they have repeatedly circum- 
navigated the whole of Nowaya Zemlya, crossed the Kara sea, in 
-every direction, penetrated to the Obi and Yenisei, and shown, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that navigation can generally be 
‘pursued there during five months of the year; from June to October ; 
aad, moreover, that the whole of the Kara Sea and the Siberian 
Sea, far to the north, are every year more or less cleared of their 
ice, both by its melting and drifting away to thenorth. I have had 
‘the journals of many of these cruises sent to me from Norway, con- 
taining a mass of good observations made at the instance of the 
Government Meteorological Office, under the superintendence of 
Professor Mohn, at Christiania. If another proof of confirmation was 
‘wanting, it has been furnished by Mr. Wiggins, of Sunderland, who, 
this summer, also navigated through the Kara Sea, as far as the 
mouth of the Obi. 

As to the sea between Nowaya Zemiya and Spitzbergen, the 
very first time in our days its navigation was attempted—namely, by 
Wayprecht and Payer in 1871, it was found navigable even to a 
small sailing vesssel of 40 tons up to 79° N. lat. ; andin the eastern 
half of it no ice whatever was met with. The experience of their last 
Expedition, in 1872, certainly has been the reverse, as they en- 
countered much and dense ice—at least,in the direction of Cape 
Nassau; but it would lead to erroneous conclusions, if it was not 
taken into account that the Norwegians, at the same time, found 
the western half of that, sea quite free of ice. 

Iam not going to make any remark upon the late Austrian 
Expedition, as its results and observations are not yet sufficiently 
before us; Lut I am authorised by a letter of Lieutenant Wayprecht, 
the nautical commander, dated the 1st November, to state that, 
before he has published his extensive observations, he warns against 
all premature conclusions, and concludes the letter, which I shall 
publish in the next part of the “ Mittheilungen,’’ and in which he 
expresses his own views on the Arctic question for the first time, 
with the sentence :—‘ that he considers the route through the 
Siberian Sea, as far as Bering Strait, as practicable as before, and 
would readily take the command of anothes Expedition in the same 

-direction.”’ 

I believe, myself, that the navigability of the seas to the north 
of Nowaya Zemlya can as little be called in question by this one 
drift of the Austrian Expedition, as the navigability of Baffin Bay 
by the drifts of De Haven, McClintock, and the crew of the 
“Polaris.’’ These drifts by no means prevent others penetrating 
to the same seas. 

And here I may be allowed to refer in a few words to the other 
-end of this route, the seas north of Bering Strait. Captain Cook, in 
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1778, and his second in command, Captain Clerke, in 1779, believed to- 
have reached the extreme limit of navigation by attaining Icy Cape 
(in 703° N. Jat.) on the American, and the North Cape (in 69° N. 
lat.) on the Asiatic side, and they considered further attempts there 
as madness, as well as, to any practicable purpose, useless. Captain 
Beechey, however, with his lieutenant, the present Admiral Sir 
Edward Belcher, penetrated already, in 1826, as faras Point Barrow, 
and expressed the result of his experience in the weighty sentence : 
“*T have always been of opinion that a navigation may be per- 
formed along any coast of the Polar Sea that is continuous.””’ And, 
true enough, many a follower has sailed along the whole of the 
northernmost coast of America, though exposed to the pressure of 
the immense pack-ice masses from the north, impinging upon these 
coasts. Captain Kellett, with the ‘‘ Heraid,’’ a vessel notintended 
for ice navigation, penetrated, in 1849, with ease to 72° 51’ N. lat. 
into the Polar Sea, so much dreaded by Cook and Clerke, discovered 
Herald Islaud, and what is now called by some Wrangel Land, and 
found the ice not at all so formidable as supposed previously.” Going 
over the similar experience of Collinson, McClure, Rodgers, and 
others, we come to the time when the Americans established a 
highly-profitable whale fishery in seas considered entirely useless by 
Cook and Clerke, gaining as much as eight millions of dollars in 
two years. It was in one of these years that a shipmaster went as 
far as 74° N. lat., nearly due north of Herald Island, and saw 
peaks and mountain ranges far to the northward of his position. 
Another, Captain Long, went a considerable distance along the 
Siberian coast to the west, and did more in a few days with a sail- 
ing vessel than Admiral Wrangel had been able to accomplish with 
sledges in winter in the course of four years in the same region. In 
a letter dated Honolulu, 15th January, 1868, he says :—‘‘ That the 
passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean will be accomplished 
by one of the routes I have indicated, I have as much faith in as I 
have in any uncertain event of tbe future, and much more than I 
had fifteen years ago in the success of the Atlantic Telegraph. 
Although this route will be of no great importance to commerce as 
a transit from one ocean to the other, yet could the passage along 
the coast as far as the mouth of the Lena be successfully made 
every year (which I think probable), it would be of great benefit in 
developing the resources of Northern Siberia.’’® 

To the north-east of Spitzbergen, also, an interesting cruise was 
recently made by Mr. Leigh Smith, who, in 1871, with only a 
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1 Beechey, Voyage, vol. ii. p. 297. 
2 Proceedings R. G. S. xii. p. 99. 
3 Nautical Magazine, p. 242. 
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sailing schooner of eighty-five tons reached as far as 27° 25’ E. of 


Greenwich, in 80° 27! N. lat, four degrees of longitude further 


than any authenticated and observing navigator before him. At 
this point he had before him to the east, consequently in the direc. 
tion of the newly-discovered Franz Joseph Land, nothing but open 
aoe on the 6th of September, 1871, as far as the eye could 
reach. 

That land would be found in the locality where the Austrian 
Expedition actually found it, I have long predicted. Gibb’s Land, 
after Keulen’s map, generally considered to be situated in 80° N. 
lat. 30° E. long., by the Swedish explorers erroneously put down 
in 79° N. lat., I have from the original text concluded to be in 
813° N. lat. and 37° E. long., Greenwich. This approaches to 
within eighty nautical miles of Franz Joseph Land, which was 
sighted westward as far as 46° E. long; but in this longitude there 
was not as yet any limit of the land. The flight of immense 
numbers of brent geese and other birds in the same direction has 
long been observed by various voyagers, and it has also been 
noticed that not only migrations of birds but also of mammals, 
take the same direction. The Norwegian fishermen on the north of 
Spitzbergen have repeatedly caught immense numbers of walrus 
and ice bears at the Seven Islands, and especially on their north- 
eastern side, whereas at Spitzbergen the walrus is now very scarce, 
and the ive bear almost extinct. 

I consider it also highly probable that that great Arctic pioneer 
and navigator, William Baffin, may have seen the western shores of 
Franz Joseph Land as long ago as 1614, for in that year he pro. 
ceeded to 81° N. lat., and thought he saw land as far as 82° to 
the north-east of Spitzbergen, which is accordingly marked in one 
of Purchas’ maps.' It is true the account of this voyage is very 
meagre, and so is the account of his voyage and still greater dis- 
covery of Baffin’s Bay two years after, which Sir Jobn Barrow calls 
“the most vague, indefinite, and unsatisfactory,’’ and on his map 
leaves out Baffin Bay altogether, and this, be it observed, in the 
year 1818.2 Barrington and Beaufoy, thouzh inserting Baffin’s 
discoveries in their map, dated 1, March, 1818, describe them in 
the following words :—“ Baffin’s Bay, according to the relation of 
W. Baffin in 1616, but not now believed.’ With Barent’s important 
voyages and discoveries it is exactly the same. The Russians, whe 
only navigated as far as Cape Nassau, also tried to erase Barent’s 
discoveries from the map, and cut off the north-eastern part of 





1 Barrington and Beaufoy, pp. 40 and 41. 
2 Barrow, Chronological History, p. 216 and map. 
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Nowaya Zemlya altogether.! But old Barents has been found more — 
trustworthy and correct than all the Russian maps and pilots put 
together. Even the identical winter hut of that great Dutch 
navigator, nearly 300 years old, has been found by the Norwegian 
Captain Carlson on the 9th Sept., 1871, and many interesting 
relics brought home by him, so that the truth and correctness of 
those famous old Dutch voyagers has been proved beyond all doubt. 
Tn like manner Baffin’s voyage to within sight of the western shores 
of Franz Joseph Land may “be considered trustworthy until some 
substantial proof of the contrary is brought forward. Nay, it even 
appears to me that the report given of another remarkable voyage 
of a Dutch navigator, Cornelis Roule, merits attention, and is to 
‘be considered in the same way as Baffin and Barent’s; so that if it 
be as true as the voyages of these navigators, it may yet be found 
that Franz Joseph Land was already discovered and sailed through 
it up to 744° or 75° N. lat., nearly 800 years ago. This report 
reads thus :—“ I am informed with certainty that Captain Cornelis 
Roule has been in 844° or 85° N. lat., in the longitude of Nowaya 
Zemlya, and has sailed about forty miles between broken land, 
seeing large open water behind it. He went on shore with 
his boat, and from a hill it appeared to him that he could go three 
days more to the north. He found los of bir’s there, and very 
tame.” Now the mean longitude of Nowaya Zamlya is 60° E. 
Greenwich, and passes right through Austria Sound and Franz 
Joseph Land; the latter is a “ broken land’’ also, behind which 
Lieutenant Payer saw “large open water,’ and found “ lots of 
birds,”’ 

Be this as it may, we now come to Sir Edward Parry’s voyage 
north of Spitzbergen, regarding which it is an undoubted fact that 
he reached 82° 45’ N lat., the furthest well-authenticated point 
yet reached by any navigator, and a feat unsurpassed to this day. 

There is, however, no doubt that the northern coast, of Spitz- 
bergen lies just in the teeth of one of the most formidable ice 
currents, and one, that summer and winter, is sweeping its ice 
masses just towards these coasts. If, therefore, an English expedi- 
tion should take Spitzbergen as a basis to start from, it would 
Tequire two vessels, one of which ought to go up the north wash, 
the other up the east wash ; for when northerly and westerly winds 





1 This was actually attempted by a pilot of the “ Russian Imperial 
Marine,” and found its way also in vel. viii. of the R. G. &., p. 411, where the 
map is spoken of as “showing the actwa/ outline of its wash, as traced by the 
pilot Ziwolka, from the latest. exuminations, by which it wili be seen that more 
than the eastern half represented on our map ‘has no existence in reality.” 

2 Wilson, “ N. and O. Tartarye,” folio 1707, 2 del p. 920. ‘See also “‘ Pro- 
ceedings Royal Geog. Society,” ix. p. 178. 
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prevail, the first vessel would probably be hampered by ice, and the 
second would find it navigable up the east wash, and if easterly 
and southerly winds prevailed, the reverse would be the case. 

It is by way of Smith Sound, however, that navigation has 
hitherto been pushed furthest, and here an English expedition, so 
long projected, may well operate. At the same time the east 
coast of Greenland seems still worthy of attention. The second 
German expedition did not proceed far to the north, it is true, but 
it was easy enough to reach the coast, and Lieutenant Payer tells 
me this was merely like a “cab’s drive.’’ Captain Gray, of Peter- 
head, a most experienced Arctic navigator, wrote already in 1868 
thus :— Having for many years pursued the whale fishery on the 
east coast of Greenland, and observed the tides, the set of currents, 
and the state of the ice in that locality at various seasons of the 
year, I think that little, if any, difficulty would be experienced in 
carrying a vessel in a single season to a very high latitude, if not to 
the Pole itself, by taking the ice at about the latitude of 75”, 
where generally with a deep bight, sometimes running in a north- 
west direction upwards of 100 miles towards Shannon Island, 
from thence following the continent of Greenland as long as it was 
found to sound in the desired direction, and afterwards pushing 
northwards through the loose fields of ice, which I shall show may 
be expected to be found in the locality. The following are the 
reasons on which that opinion is founded :—In prosecuting the 
whale fishery in the vicinity of Shannon Island, there are generally 
found loose fields of ice, with a considerable amount of open water, 
and a dark water. sky along the land to the northward: the land 
water sometimes extending for at least fifty miles to the eastward ; 
and in seasons when south-west winds prevail, the ice opens up 
very fast from the land in that latitude. The ice on the east coast 
of Greenland is what is termed field or floe ice, the extent of which 
varies with the nature of the season; but it is always in motion 
even in winter, as is proved by the fact that ships beset as far north 
as 78°, have driven down during the autumn and winter as far 
south as Cape Farewell. Thus there is always the means of push- 
ing to the northward, by keeping to the land ice, and watching 
favourable openings.’”! &c. : 

And quite recently, in communicating the result of his ex- 
perience the present year, he writes :—‘‘ During the past season I 
had too many opportunities of observing the drift of the ice, In 
May, June, July and August its average drift was fully fourteen 
miles a day, in March and April it must have been driving double 
that rate. I calculate that nearly the whole of the ice was driven 





1 Proc. R. G. 8. vol. xii. p. 197. 
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out of the Arctic basin last summer. I went north to 79° 45’ in 
August, and found the ice all broken up, whereas down in 77° the 
floes were lying whole in the ice, clearly showing that the ice in. 
80° must have been broken up by a swell from the north, beyond 
the pack to the north, which I could see over; there was a dark 
water sky reaching north until lost in the distance, without a 
particle of ice to be seen in it. I was convinced at the time, and 
so was my brother, that we could have gone up the pole, or, at any 
rate, far beyond where any one had ever been before. I bitterly 
regret that I did not sacrifice my chance of finding whales, and 
make the attempt, although my coals and provisions were wearing 
down. Although I have never advocated an attempt being made 
to reach the Pole by Spitzbergen, knowing well the difficulties that 
would have to be encountered, my ideas are now changed from what 
IT saw last voyage. I am now convinced that a great advance to- 
wards the Pole could occasionally be made without much trouble or 
risk by Spitzbergen, and some of our amateur navigators will be 
sure to do it, and pluck the honour from the Royal Navy. Ido 
not know if the “ Eclipse ’’ will be sent to the Greenland whale 
fishery next year, if I go I shall be able to satisfy myself more 
thoroughly as to the clearing out of the ice this year, because it 
will necessarily be of a much lighter character than usual.’” 

If this important information should be considered worthy the 
attention of the British geographers and the Admiralty, there 
could, perhaps, be two steamers sent out to make success doubly 
certain, one to proceed to the west coast of Greenland by way of 
Smith Sound, the other up the east coast of Greenland. 

But whatever may be decided on, I trust that the British 
Government will no longer hold back to grant what all geographers 
and all scientific corporations of England have been begging for 
these ten long years, and afford the means for a new effective ex- 
pedition to crown these, our modest endeavours, of which I have 
given an outline. We, in Germany and Austria have done our 
duty, and I am happy to have lived to see that our humble 
endeavours, the work of our Arctic explorers, have gained your 
approbation, that of the Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain. We have done all we could in the private manner we had 
to do it; for, as a nation, we Germans are only now beginning to 
turn our attention to nautical matters. We have had no vessels, 
no means, and our Government has had to fight three great wars 
these ten years. But, nevertheless, we have had in this interval 
German, Austrian, American, Swedish, Norwegian, Russian, Polar 





1 Letter of Captain David Gray to Mr. Leigh Smith, dated Peterhead,. 
21 Sept., 1874. 
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Expeditions, of which even an Italian officer took part at the in’ 
stance of the Italian Government. And England, formerly always 
taking the lead in these matters, is almost the only maritime 
power that has kept aloof. When nearly thirty years ago one man 
of science proposed that magnetical observations should be extended, 
it was at once answered by the Government then by sending out to 
the Antarctic Regions an expedition of two vessels, the ‘‘ Erebus ’” 
and “Terror,’”’ under that great navigator Sir James Clark Ross, 
which has never yet been eclipsed as to the importauce of its results 
and the lustre it shed on the British navy. I do not know the 
views held in England now, but I know that to us outsiders, the 
achievements and work of a man like Sir James Clark Ross or 
Livingstone, has done more for the prestige of Great Britain than a 
march to Coomassie, that cost nine millions of pounds sterling. 
That great explorer, Livingstone, is no more, his work is going to 
be continued, and finished by German and American explorers ; we 
shall also certainly not let the Arctic work rest till it is fully 
accomplished, but it surely behoves Great Britain now to step in 
and once more take the lead. 


I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient humble servant, 
Avuaustus PETERMANN, 
Honorary Corresponding Member and Gold Meda llist 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Gotha, 7th November, 1874. 





[It is pleasant to be able to add as a conclusion to the eminent 
German geographer’s letter, an extract from the daily papers, from 
which it appears that Great Britain is once more to come forward as. 
one of the explorers in a field which hitherto it had made peculiarly 
its own. ‘‘ We understand that the Admiralty as well as the 
Government is in favour of the proposed Arctic Expedition, and 
that means will be provided for the fitting out of the ships in the 
ensuing spring. Report generally affirms that the command thereof 
will be entrusted to Captain Alfred Markham, R.N., now com- 
mander of her Majesty’s ship “ Sultan,’”’ belonging to the Channel 
squadron.’’ | 
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KATE BEAUMONT. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
DOUBTS. 


Mrs. WITHERS was sitting all alone in her little parlour at 
Chelsea, very busy with her account books, when acab drew up 
hurriedly at the door, and the maid, who answered the cabman’s 
knock, announced alady *‘ who wishes tospeak to you, Mrs. Withers.”’ 
The lady was shown in, after a little hesitation on the part of Mrs. 
Withers, who had already been twice asked that very morning for 
subscriptions to missionary societies. However, the former appli- 
cants were gentlemen, and a woman finas it difficult to deal with 
a reverend gentleman in a dirty white neckcloth, who requires 
money for religious purposes. In this case it was only a woman, 
and Mrs. Withers felt equal to the occasion, and, indeed, was 
rather glad of an opportunity of giving any one devoted to mission- 
ary collections ‘abit of her mind.’ She seated herself firmly in her 
arm-chair, and put on her severest look, as the visitor entered. 

“T must apologise for this intrusion, Mrs. Withers,’’ said the 
lady, ‘but I believe you can give me some information which may 
be of consequence, to me, and also to a person in whom we both 
take an interest.”’ | 

Mrs. Withers rubbed her eyes with astonishment, and then 
opened them to their very widest extent. 

‘*T see you are surprised at my visit,’’ continued the lady, ‘‘ but 
I hope you will pardon a stranger for intruding, when you know 
the cause. My name is Benson, and I am much interested in a 
young man whom, I believe, you nursed—a Mr. Henry Travers. 
I have seen him to-day, and I think that he is on his way here. 
for he told me that he had promised to see you immediately after 
he had been told the secret of his birth.’’ 

“ And has he told you, Mrs. Benson ?”’ whispered Mrs. Withers, 

“Yes; he told me what be had heard from his guardian, a Mr. 
Stephens, of Queen Square, who has brought bim up from childhood ; 
but I cannot rest. I cannot account for my own feelings. I do 
feel an interest in Mr. Travers, and he is intimate with us; and I 
have a step-daughter, whom I love very dearly—it may be that—I 
sometimes think it is, but at times I feel strangely moved; and more 
than I can find any sufficient reason for; then, again, Mrs. Withers, 
why did young Mr. Travers speak as if you distrusted General 
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Beaumont? He is my brother, and it appears it is he who has 
provided the means for bringing up Mr. Travers.”’ 

‘* Do you place implicit confidence in General Beaumont your- 
self, Mrs. Benson ?’’ asked Mrs. Withers : ‘‘ you must speak openly 
with me, please, or I cannot assist you, if I would.” 

‘No, Mrs. Withers; I do not trust him. I have little reason 
to trust or love him; bat he is my brother, and I do not believe him 
capable of harming any one out of mere malice, and why should he 
mislead young Mr. Travers about his birth and parentage? And, 
one thing more, Mrs. Withers, I asked for your address from Mr. 
Travers, this morning, and I think that has frightened me; he has 
written, you see, Mary Gale, and then put his pencil through it. 
Who is Mary Gale? is it a dream, or a fancy of mine! the name 
seems so familiar to me, and yet so strange. It seems to me, even 
now, that I recognise your features, and yet I cannot imagine 
where we can have ever met before. It is as if I had seen you in 
some other world, and that is so, too, with Harry Travers. I have 
seen him, too, before I ever looked on him with my earthly eye. 
You will think me mad, Mrs. Withers,’’ she went on hurriedly, but 
Tam uot mad, only I have had so much trouble when I was young, 
and I think it made me ill, and I confuse the fancies of a sick room 
with realities. Have I ever seen you before, Mrs. Withers ?’’ 

“Indeed you have, Mrs. Benson, and, as you say, it was when 
you were ill, and no wonder you have forgotten me. 1 did know 
General Beaumont, too, once, and I am sorry to say I did not like 
him. It is quite true, also, that I know who ure the parents of 
Harry Travers, and I promised to tell the young man the truth this 
day, if he had not learned it from his guardian. I must hear from 
Mr. Travers first, what he has been told, and, excuse me,’’ she con- 
tiuued, as she saw Mrs. Benson was about to speak, “ I must hear 
it from his own lips, and 1 will keep my word, for I have sworn it. 
If he does not know, he shall know, and so shall you. But I wish 
you should hear it from your brother, and not from me. Mrs. 
Benson, will you ask General Beaumont to tell you in my presence ? 
he need not know who I am, or see me even, but I must hear him 
tell you who Mr. Travers is. If he tells the truth before me and 
you, ‘well and good, if not, the blame be on his own head. If I 
write to you this evening, wlll you let me kuow what timeI can be 
present, when you have an interview with your brother ?”’ 

“TI promise,”’ said Mrs. Benson. 

“Then, now let us say good-bye; and if you don’t mind, Mrs, 
Benson, will you let me kiss you. I may do that for old acquaint. 
ance sake, you know, although you don’t remember me.’ 

Mrs. Benson put up her veil, and Mrs. Withers kissed her face ; 
it was an’anxious, puzzled face, and there was a strauge look in the 
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eyes, as though they were searching a tired brain in vain; but she 
smiled very sweetly, and was composed enough in manner, as she 
re-entered the cab. The cab had hardly driven away, when a 
second visitor was announced, and Mr. Travers and Mrs. Withers 
shook hands. 

* You see,” said Harry, as he took his seat, “‘ I have kept my 
promise, I have learned all about it, and it all turns out right at 
last.’’ 

‘* But you must tell me all about it, Mr. Travers, you recollect; 
and then I will tell you whether it is all right.’’ 

And then Harry repeated his story. When he ended the narra- 
tive, he burst out, 

“T can’t help telling you a secret, Mrs. Withers, it is not only 
the suspense that is off my mind, but I am just a little bit, you 
know what I mean, of course, just a little smitten with somebody, 
and I think it is just possible that I may have a chance. Wish me 
luck, and then I will say good bye ?”’ 

** Good-bye and good luck !’’ said Mrs. Withers, and as he left 
the house, she sat down and had:a guod cry. ‘* Why should I dis- 
turb them ;’”’ she said “ better let it all rest.”” She sat buried in 
thought for half-an-hour, and then she went to the bookshelf, and 
took down a Bible. ‘‘I swear,’’ she said, that if General Beau- 
mont tells that unhappy woman another lie, I will speak out the 
truth if it kills her and me, so help me God, and then she kissed 
the book. That evening she received a note from Mrs. Benson, 
asking her to call on the following morning at ten o’clock. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CERTAINTY. 


* Harry,’’ said Mrs. Benson to her brother, the General, as 
they sat at the breakfast table in Portland-street, ‘‘ would you mind 
speaking to me in the library for a few minutes ?”’ 

‘*Certainly not, Kate,” he replied; ‘ indeed, I rather wanted to 
speak to you, and as I must be off to Paris to-day, it will be better, 
perhaps, to get the conversation over now. I will say good-bye, 
now, to you, Miss Benson. Now, then, Kate, I am at your service.’” 

The library was a small, dark room, where nobody ever could 
have read with any profit. ‘There were a few books, certainly, in a 
glass case, and there was a table on which one could have written, 
if necessary, but it was not a writing-table. ‘There were suspicious 
marks against one wall, as if on occasions the posts of a bedstead 
had injured the paper on the walls; it looked like a room of all 
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‘work that had played many parts, as such rooms do in London 
lodgings, and it served a purpose now. It was dark and gloomy at 
all times, but darker now than ever, as the thick red curtains 
were drawn, and diminished the small quantity of light which ~ 
usually fell to the share of the occupants, There was a fire, and 
an arm.-chair near it, with the back turned to the window, and in 
it the General seated himself, while Mrs. Benson took a chair 
opposite. 

“You will be surprised at what I am about to say, Henry,’’ 
she began. “I kave no doubt you will wonder what possible 
interest I can have in the matter; but I wish to know if all the 
particulars I heard yesterday of young Mr. Travers’ s birth are 
perfectly correct ?”’ 

‘* And pray what reason have you to doubt it, Kate,’’ said the 
General, testily, “‘ What the devil have you got into you head now ? 
What is it to you?” and the General fixed his cunning litile eye 
with an evil glare on his sister. 

‘* Nothing, perhaps.’’ she replied; ‘“‘ and yet it might be a good 
deal. I will tell you, in confidence, that I think my daughter 
Fanny likes Mr. Travers, and I am very certain he is not at all 
indifferent to her. Now, Henry, if Mr. Travers were an adventurer, 
@man without a name or position, the thing would, of course, have 
been impossible.’’ 

The General sneered, and said, “ Kate, you had better say im- 
probable. Nothing is impossible, my dear, to true lovers.”’ 

Mrs. Benson turned a little pale, but she made no other sign of 
being annoyed, 

‘‘ Improbable, if you prefer it, Henry, bit please do not inter- 
rupt me. I wanted to say, that if it is al] true, and young Mr. 
Travers is well-born and tolerably provided for, I can see no reason 
why I should attempt to break off this intimacy that at present 
exists between him and Fanny.” 

‘‘Hem!’’ said the General, and his eyes, sparkled with a ma 
~ licious pleasure ; ‘‘ so there is a little ‘ tenderness,’ is there, in that 
quarter ¢ well, then, Kate, all I have to say to you—and, by Jove, 
that is why I came here this morning, only I never suspected that 
things had jgone as far as this—I command you to break it all off.’’ 

“Command, General ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, Mrs. Benson ; I order you, if you like that better. I tell 
you I will not have it! Look here, Kate, I never interfere with you— 
Tam willing enough to let bygones be bygones; but I won’t be 
provoked too far. You must break off all intimacy between this 
Henry Travers and Fanny Benson, or stand the consequences,’’ 

“* Must,’ Harry ? listen to me,’’ said Mrs. Benson. ‘‘ I utterly 
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deny your supposed right of dictating to me. I acknowledge no 
authority in you. I neither fear, nor——’’ 


“Nor love me, I suppose,” he answered. “I never thought 
you did. Brotherly love, I should say, is not in your line; but, at 
any rate, you are my sister, and if I see you going wrong, I will do 
my duty, and try and stop it.”’ 

‘* Henry, you know I will listen to you, and, if possible, I will 
take your advice. Why should we quarrel? only in this I am de- 
termined, if no objection really exists to this marriage, if it ever 
comes to that, I shall not interfere to prevent things from taking 
their course merely because you are prejudiced. Give mea reason, 
and things may yet be a!tered ?”’ 

‘* You will have it, then,’’ replied the General, who had now 
turned white himself, and stood with his lips half parted, while his 
white teeth glittered like those of an angry dog—‘‘ You will have 
it ; the reason why I thought you would not like to be connected 
with Harry Travers is a simple one. I would have spared you if I 
could, indeed, it is only in your interest I speak at all, for the lad’s real 
father was an old friend of yours. Can’t you guess now, Kate ?”’ 

‘*'No!”’ she replied, faintly. 

“Well, then, my dear, his name was Robert Henderson.” 

‘* Is this true ?’’ gasped Mrs. Benson. 

‘* Upon my soul,’’ replied the General. 

There was a rustling behind the curtain, which was drawn aside, 
and a woman stepped to Mrs. Benson’s side, and grasped her by the 
arm, while she stood facing the General, with her forefinger pointed 
at his face. 

“Upon your soul, General Beaumont? Well, then, it shall be 
upon your soul. ‘ He was a murderer from the beginning, and abode 
not in the truth,’ says the good book. ‘ When he speaketh of a lie, 
he speaketh of his own,’ it says too.”’ 

‘* Who is that mad woman ?’’ said the General, recoiling. 

‘Stay where you are, General Beaumont,’’ she said ; “ better 
be mad than what you are. You have begun with a lie, and if 
murder comes of it, I leave it on vour head. Kate Beaumont, as 
sure as there is a God in heaven, Harry Travers is your son, and 
his father, Arthur Brydon, is alive—God help you! God help us all!” 
she went on wildly, as Mrs. Benson fell stunned and senseless at 
her feet. ‘‘ My poor, poor dear!’’ she said as she flung herself 
down by Mrs. Benson’s body and kissed her passionately, while 

she supported the poor creature’s head. ‘* Man!’’ she broke out, 
‘call somebody. Call Miss Benson. Go for a doctor. Do 
something, or I will raise the house, and make the whole of 
London cry shame on you !”’ 
The General was cowed, ‘‘I will fetch a medical man, madam ; 
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pray do not let us get excited. This will all pass off; she is sub. 
ject to these attacks. Anything that I can say or do, you may rely 
upon me. Pray, let me advise caution, madam; for all our sakes 
- exposure,’ he said imploringly, as he turned the handle of the 
oor, 

Go!’ said his tormentor ; ‘‘ who cares to expose you? Go!” 

The General met Miss Benson, and said, “I regret to say your 
poor mamma has unexpectedly fainted—would you kindly attend to 
her? There is a very worthy person now with her; but you had 
better be there, and I will get a doctor at once;’’ and the General 
hurried from the house, muttering to himself, ‘‘ Mary Gale, by all 
the devils in hell !”’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
RECONCILIATION. 


CAREFULLY and lovingly they tended the sick-bed of Mrs. 
Benson. Mrs. Withers told Henry Travers and Fanny the true 
stery of Arthur Brydon; but she did not tell the whole. She 
spared General Beaumont ; for in spite of everything, she almost 
pitied him. He was much shaken by the sight of the mischief he 
had done, and he was even more humiliated when he learned from 
Mrs. Withers that the money which had saved him from being 
detected as a defaulter in his pay accounts at Monghyr, had been 
advanced by Arthur Brydon—uat least, he had never known this, 
and he was entirely innocent of the conspiracy which brought his: 
benefactor to torture and to shame. So Mrs. Withers spared him, 
and he was grateful. He made no objection to Arthur Brydon 
being summoned from Paris to see his wife, and left all things to 
the discretion of Mrs. Withers. That lady’s husband went to Paris, 
and broke the news to Arthur Brydon. Arthur did not say much, 
as they made the return journey to England. He was restless and 
excited, would scarcely eat or drink, and did not attempt to sleep. 

‘“‘T must see her, Withers, once more, but it would have been 
better for us all if the secret had been kept a little longer from us. 
It should have been told in the next world, where we might have been 
Arthur Brydon and Kate Beaumont once more, with all the bad and 
bitter past wiped out. What can there be but sorrow for Arthur 
Brydon, and Mrs. Benson ? the falshoods of others have tainted us, 
and now our very namesare lies. Don’t think I blame your wife, 
Withers—she did all for the best, poor woman !”’ 

‘‘ But you have your son, Arthur ?’’ said Mr. Withers. 

‘My son, Withers! What can I say to my son. I have 
neither fed nor taught him ; except his birth he owes nothing to me. 
My name is no credit, and my bistory, for anything | know, may 
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be in his eyes a disgrace. But still, Withers, vou are right; he is 
my son and heir, and for her sake I will love him, and try to do my 
duty by him, if there is anything so miserable a wretch as I am 
can do.”’ 

And poor Withers could give no consolation, and, indeed, could 
get none, even the cognac tasted bitter to him, and he was devoutly 
glad when they reached London. And Mrs. Withers was glad too, 
for her task had not been an easy one, while performing the duties 
of a nurse to Mrs. Benson. She saw a change in her patient which 
neither Fanny Benson nor Henry Travers perceived. They thought 
their mother, as they now both called her, was ovly very weak from 
the great shock she had received ; but Mrs. Withers saw something 
else—she saw the approaches of tbe terrible foe more to be dreaded 
than death. 

Mrs. Benson smiled kindly on Fanny and Henry when they 
were permitted to see her; but she did not seem anxious to have 
them long by her bedside. 

**I do love you, dear,’’ she said to Fanny, who begged and 
prayed to be allowed to stay; ‘but, please, go now? I cannot 
listen.”’ 

‘* J will be so quiet, mamma,”’ said Fanny crying. 

‘* Yes, dearest—you were always good ; but 1 must not have a 
sound. J want to listen so much, and then she turned her poor 
head away. . 

At night Mrs. Benson was always worse. “ Would you call me 
Kate, Mary ?’”’ she said to Mrs. Withers. ‘‘ Don’t you think they 
would all call me Kate, if you asked them? Not Mrs. Benson, 
Mary, dear! Oh, my God, Mary, what have I been to him? not 
even true.to him!’’ and then she would doze off for a few minutes, 
and take up the old refrain of long ago which Mrs. Withers knew 
so well. ‘‘ Oh, will he come? will he come? is it time?”’ 

And the time came—a hushed step outside the bedroom-door, 
and the door cautiously opened, and then Arthur Brydon and Kate 
Beaumont met once more, only fora moment. Witha wild shriek 
she raised herself trom the bed, and clasping her hands before her, 
she cried— 

“Oh, Arthur! oh, my love, forgive !’’ and as he opened his 
arms, she fell forward, white and gasping, and twined her poor thin 
arms round his neck, and when, at length, he unclasped them, 
she was dead. Toor woman! she had removed her wecding-ring, 
and they found it afterwards hidden under her pillow—she had come 
to him in ber insane fancy once more, his own Kate Beau nunt. 
And so ends the story of poor Kate; and what o! Arthur 


Brydon? Well, he was of stronger mould, and so he live: and did 
his duty by his son. 
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Some weeks afterwards he had an explanation with Harry, and 
‘told him his views. 

“All I have, my son, will be yours; and as far as riches go, 
there is money enough for us all, without touching that Indian 
Jegacy. You must have a profession before you think of marrying. 
A man should have two loves, my boy—his work and his wife ; and 
he must be true to both. If love fails, he may have a wretched 
life, but at least it need not be a wasted one. It is sufficient for 
a woman to have loved well, that is all God will ask of her; but 
there is another question fora man: What have you done with 
your life ?”’ 

And so Harry studied for the bar, and at last the day came 
when he stood a learned barrister and a happy man at the altar with 
pretty Fanny Benson. Miss Jones Jones was not a bridesmaid, 
because she had already forsaken the ranks of the single blessed, 
and was now the proud and rather domineering wife of Mr. Jeffries. 
Indeed, Mrs. Jeffries did not altogether approve of Fanny’s match 

‘This Henry Brydon, you see, was of no family,’ she said to 
her husband ; and Fanny Benson has certainly lowered herself.’’ 

‘“* Perhaps she gave him some encouragment,’’ said Mr. Jeffries, 
*‘or he would not have thought of ii—he was a shy young fellow.” 

‘* Mr. Jeffries,’’ exclaimed his wife, ‘‘do you suppose that any 
young lady would ever give a man encouragement, as you call it, 
before he had declared himself ?’’ 

‘*Oh I see!’’ said Mr. Jeffries, as he buried his face in the 
mewspaper. ‘‘ Why, my dear,’’ he said, suddenly, “here’s an 
extraordinary thing! ‘ At Queen Square, Bloomsbury, the wife of 
Mr. Stephens of a son.’ To my knowledge they have been married 
twenty years !’’ 


‘‘T cannot say that I take much interest in those kind of people, 
Mr. Jeffries.’’ 

“Oh no, my dear!’’ replied the complaisant husband, ‘‘ only, 
you see, I knew the man at school alittle. He was a great friend of 
Beaumont’s ; and, talking of him, this is curious to read quite 
unexpectedly :—‘ We have great pleasure to notice in the list of dis- 
tinguished officers about to be raised to the dignity of a K.C.B., the 
name of that gallant and meritorious officer, General Beaumont.’ ’’ 


‘* How those Brydon people will give themselves airs about it!’” 
said Mrs. Jetiries. 





THE END. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


A STRANGE HONEYMOON (continua‘ion). 


THREE pedestrians were trudging along the road from Westerr 
Quarf on a bright September morning. A lady and gentleman 
walked first, and a fisherman followed, laden with some articles of 
luggage. The lady wore a beaver bonnet dreadfully crushed and 
weather-beaten, and the gentleman 2 battered hat. The honey- 
moon was drawing toa close, and Robert Norris and his wife were on 
their way that morning to Scalloway, from whence they intended to 
proceed, the next day, to Lerwick, there to take berths in a packet 
to Leith. : 

Incredible journeyings and fatigues they had undergone since 
they first arrived in Shetland, but the second Mrs. Norris seemed 
to care as little for hardship and exposure as her husband. She 
had been drenched with rain many a time; she had been wet 
through in boats, often half-filled with water, as they passed through 
surging waves, caused by the strong currents of the tides ; she had 
scrambled about rocks and hills by day, and had slept by night 
upon straw spread on the rough floor of a Shetland cottage. She 
was certainly just the woman to suit Robert Norris, and he had no: 
reason to believe, in spite of his dream, that she had ever loved her 
first husband better than her second. 

‘The overcharges and extortion of these Shetland boatmen is 
really something outrageous,’’ observed Norris, to his wife; ‘‘if 
“they would only keep to what they ask in the first instance—but 
that they will not do. I have engaged a boat to take us along . 
Cliff Sound, and I daresay I shall have, as usual, an altercation 
with them. Ido not regret the expense I have been put to in 
these journeys ; I had the cause of science in view, and the medal 
granted me by the Society in London for my discoveries is a suffi- 

cient 1¢weid ;but I do regret,’’ added Norris, wrathfully, ‘‘ the 
scores of times I have been pilfered by these rascally boatmen.’’ 
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“ They are a most nefarious set of men,”’ said Mrs. Norris, who 
“usually echoed all her husband’s opinions. 

Just as Mrs. Norris ceased speaking they came in sight of a 
‘large open lawn at the head of a loch, which seemed very populous 
and well cultivated. The natives of the vale appeared to be all in 
motion, many of them mounted on tiny little nags, and Mrs. 
Norris, turning to the fisherman who was following them, asked 
him the reason, when he replied that they were going to the kirk. 

““T declare, Robert, I had almost forgotten that it was the 
Sabbath,”’ exclaimed Mrs, Norris ; ‘‘ if it is on our road we might 
as well go to the kirk, too.”’ 

Norris very willingly consented, and so they followed the 
equestrians, mounted on their diminutive Shetland steeds—unshod 
ponies, ensnared by their riders on the bleak scathold, with manes 
innocent of the curry-comb, and a hair cord, several yards in length, 
well bundled up, hanging from their necks, a wooden, short-pointed 
stake dangling from the cord. 

Stalwart Shetlanders on these tiny coursers came flying by ; 
but amongst the goodly company journeying to the kirk, females 
and boys graced the back of the little sheltie with much more 
pleasing effect than those long-legged adults of the male sex, whose 
toes were often obliged ts be suddenly raised to escape the contact 
of an accidental boulder stone that was strewed in the way. 

When Norris and his wife arrived at the kirk, the reason of the 
hair cord and the stake being suspended about the neck of each 
individual pony was explained. Each rider dismounting, looked 
out for as green a bit of ground as could be selected, and then 
carefully unravelling the hair tether from the neck of the animal, 
fixed the stake into the ground, and the little sheltie appeared to be 
as satisfactorily provided for during divine service as in a less 
aboriginal district of Britain, where it would be necessary to ride up 
to an inn, and to commit the care of the horse to some saucy 
lordling of the stables. 

After the service was over, Norris and his wife continued their 
way to Cliff Sound, the former expatiating on the beauty of the 
discourse they had just heard—upon that commandment which for- 
bids us to covet our neighbour’s goods, and which he applied with 
considerable ingenuity to the whole race of Shetland boatmen, who, 
as he said, always coveted the whole contents of the traveller’s purse. 

At last they reached the Sound ; the boat was waiting, and then 
and their luggage were soon deposited in it, and safe on their way 
to Scalloway. The early morning had been misty, but the sun 
breaking through this veil of vapour, the country around became 
plainly visible. On the one side, the base of the steep Cliff Hills, 

on the other, the coasts of House and Trondra Islands. The banks 
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rising up into towering and majestic heights only wanted wood to- 
make them perfect in their beauty. 

After they had been rowing for some little time, the chief 
boatman, a white-headed patriarch, with a countenance almost 

ated in its ugliness, observed in solemn tone to a young 
sandy-haired fellow, whom he styled David, seated next to him— 

‘* That it was hard work rowing on the Sabbath.”’ 

** Aye, aye!’ responded David, in a lugubrious tone, ‘‘ it’s 
neither good for soul or body; the fare is so little that it hardly 
pays for the wear of the boat and the oars.”’ 

“‘T’ve heard tell that people have to pay adeal more in England 
for travelling in those things ye call coaches, than they pay here- 
for going their ways in our boats.”’ 

*“* Will that be true, now?”’ said the patriarch, with a cunning 
look, appealing to Norris, who was inwardly boiling over with rage 
at the turn the conversation was taking, and the evident intention 
of the boatmen to demand more money, an event which he had pre- 
dicte to his wife. 

“T tell you what, man,”’ replied Norris very savagely, ‘‘ when 
a certain fare isagreed upon in England, no more is asked for. ’Tis 
a pity you do not observe that custom in Shetland.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, you see,’’ answered the patriarch, stroking his beard, 
which descended to his waist, as he paused a moment in his rowing, 
“<I was wanting to be kind and considerate to you, as you were 
strangers, and so I asked much Jess than I had any right to; but 
since I’ve been rowing, it’s come into my head that I’ve ten grand- 
children, one of them blind, and their father dead, and, thinks I, its 
cheating my own kith and kin to‘ask so little from these strangers. 
What do you think, David ?”’ 

“David thus appealed to, observed, in a would-be flattering 
tone, that the Southerners were always generous, and that such a real 
gentleman, like the present fare, wouldn’t allow poor boatmen to 
take less than their due, when Shetland gentlemen, who were not 
so rich as the British, paid double.’ : 

**T don’t know what your Shetland gentlemen do,’’ exclaimed 
Norris, furiously, but I’ll pay no more than I have agreed for.”’ 

** Well, well ; don’t let us have words on the Sabbath,”’ observed 
the patriarch reproachfully, ‘‘ and I’m sure the gentleman, when 
he thinks better of it, won’t let us rob ourselves.”’ 

“T’ll not let you rob me, if I can help it,’”’ replied Norris, who 
knew that the matter would not end here, and that the boatmen,, 
spite of its being the Sabbath, would renew their demands again 
presently. 

However, here the matter did rest for the present, and the boat 
‘was stopped for a little while at a small island to allow the rower 
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to rest. Whilst here, a large seal, about seven or eight feet long, 
came close to the boat’s edge, and stayed nearly half-an-hour, 
inspecting the vessel and its occupants. 

The boatmen lamented, amongst themselves, that the seal 
should have paid this visit on the Sabbath, since the sanctity of the 
day prevented them from shooting him through the head; and 
Norris and his wife were much amused by hearing them attribute 
to supernatural sagacity the seal’s choice of a time when he 
~ could securely make his observations. 

When the boat went on, the seal pursued it for a considerable 
distance, much to the consternation uf the boatmen, who pro- 
nounced that it had an evil eye, and were now seized with a new 
dread. They were plying their oars on the Sabbath, and for this 
profanation of the Lord’s day, they expected that one of them, at 
any rate, was destined to find his way into the depths of the un. 
fathomuble ocean, and that the seal was following them to witness 
this catastrophe. One advantage this newly conceived terror had 
for Norris ; it saved his purse, for the boatmen’s minds were so 
fully occupied with these sinister forebodings that they quite forgot 
to make any further demand upon him for an increased fare. 

They at last left the foreboder of mischief behind, and then 
halting again at another small island, Norris and his wife landed, 
and strolled about for a little while. The shore was covered with 
the eggs of sea-birds ; and-Norris, knowing that they were the pro- 
perty of a gentleman: residing in those parts, had given strict in- 
junctions that not one of them should be taken ; however, before he 
reached Scalloway, he became aware of the fact that the sacredness 
of the Sabbath had not prevented the conscientious boatmen from 
committing a far greater violation of the day, by charging their 
pockets to the greatest height with the plunder of the nests. 

The boat at length came in sight of Scalloway with its fine 
semicircular harbour, numerous cottages, pretty and picturesque 
in appearance, enlivening its sweeping shores, and the white walls 
of a handsome modern house, with fine gardens encircling it at the 
head of the bay, and then towering above the whole, stood the 
castellated mansion of Scalloway. A square structure is this old 
building, with handsome turrets on each angle built of freestone ; 
but it is nothing more than a mere shell—the shattered relic of the 
baronial mansion, which Patrick, Earl of Orkney, raised in 1600, 
and whose turretted walls, rising from the naked shores of Hialt- 
land, seemed to mock the humble habitations of the ancient 
Udallers. 

On landing, Norris and his wife sought for some accommoda 


tion for the night, and they were eventually transferred, with their 


luggage, to the small public-house of the village. Here, with some 
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difficultv, they made their way upstairs, through a passage 
darkened by fumes from the kitchen, and entered a modest quad- 
rangle with a bed in one corner of it, a cheerful peat fire, for the 
evenings were chill, and a delightful view of the bay from the 
window. After thev had refreshed themselves with sillocks newly 
caught, a ham rasher, tea, and eggs, Norris ranged the usual com- 
plemeut of chairs before the fire, and deposited himself, at full 
length wpon them to take a nap. Little marvel if he should feel 
fatigued ; for no grenadier of the First Lancashires, in heavy 
marchivg order, ever carried more weighty loads than he when 
travelling over pathless scatholds and hills, with the capacious 
leathern pockets of bis old geological coat filled with specimens of 
serpentine, silex, gneiss, hydrate of magnesia, and other minerals. 
Whilst be lay asleep before the fire, Mrs. Norris anloaded the pockets 
of his coat, which he had put off, of the cargo of stones, 

When Norris had had his nap out he began chatting with his 
wife, roasting his legs with great pertinacity, meanwhile. 

“ We shall soon be with the boys, now,’’ observed Mrs. Norris. 
“*T have telt uneasy about them sometimes, and have wished I 
could peep in at George’s Square, and see what they were all doing. 
Oliver is such a discreet, well-behaved boy ; but Mark is so way- 
ward ; and Donald and he are a pair for mischief, I think.”’ 

“] daresay all has gone on well,’’ answered Norris. “ Kate is 
quite trustworthy ; and then Mrs. Thorold, it appears by her 
letters, has been with them frequently. She has come much 
earlier to Edinburgh this year. But to turn to another subject: 
what a deal we have accomplished during this month, my dear ! 
I must give you praise for being a most unwearied traveller. Most 
of your sex would have been alarmed by the bare exterior of the 
huts in which we have passed the night, the coarse fare, rain and 
storm, straw beds, and every kind of hardship, in short, which you 
have braved.”’ 

“Well, you know it is of no use being nice when one really 
wants to explore a place thoroughly,’’ replied Mrs. Norris ; ‘‘ and I 
like going about, as we have done, above all things. I am not in 
the least particular.”’ . 

No, indeed, she was not, or never would beaver bonnet and 
sable tippet have found their way within the mud walls of a Shet- 
land cabin ; and so she agreed with Robert, as they chatted over 
the fire, that no honeymoon could ever be more felicitous than the 
one which had just been spent in the Shetland Isles. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


AN OLD MAID, 


A WOMAN, no longer young in appearance, was seated, one. 
stormy May evening, at one of the windows of a house in Lyndoch 
Place, in Edinburgh. It was not, however, age so much, for she 
had barely reached her fortieth year, often woman’s prime, as care 
and trouble, of one kind or another, which, though borne bravely 

and patiently, had left their traces on that sweet, pleasant counten. 
ance. Her hair is striped with grey, there are lines on the fore. 
head and about the eyes, and the face has grown long. Indeed, she is 
much changed, since we first saw her sitting under the shadow of the 
Water Tower! So changed in appearance, that the young ladies 
in their teens already call Teresa Ayleworth an old maid! Yet 
beyond her looks, which tell of passing years, Teresa has none of 
the usual characteristics, supposed—unjustly enough, we believe, in 
many cases—to be component parts of the single woman. She was 
cheerful and amiable in her manners, generous to a fault, and 
utterly free from the slightest trace of selfishness or envious feel- 
ings. She had no cat, or dog, or parrot, whose companionship she 
coveted, to solace her lonely hours. Indeed, she had but few lonely 
hours ; she was always occupied, and ever at the service of her 
friends. She had resided some years in London, after retiring from 
business. Walter had come home and had found her there, and 
there they had stayed till the state of her health had compelled her 
to seek a more bracing air, and so she had accepted Mrs. Thorold’s 
invitation. The latter now resided almost constantly in Edinburgh ; 
and Teresa had come to spend some few months at least at 
Lyndoch Place ; Walter, who had been vainly looking out for a ship 
for a long time, was included in the invitation. 

It is eight years since Piers Thorold married the daughter of 
the Liverpool merchant, and three since he was left a widower with 
two boys. When the time of his mourning had expired, eager 
match-making mamma’s were on the look-out, for Thorold was an 
eligible. He led now a very quiet, steady life, and his already 
large property daily increased in value under his fostering care. 
But Piers seemed by no means inclined to enter the matrimonial 
lists again ; his friends therefore imagined that there had been more 
love than was supposed between himself and his gay and fashion- 
able wife, and that he shrunk from putting another, in her place. 
But his mother, who knew him s0 well, who could read sometimes @ 

meaning, hidden to all others, in a single look or word of his, fancied. 
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that the memory of an old love still lingered in his heart,’ and that. 
though faithless once to that shadow of bygone affections, he would: 
never be inconstant again. Thoughts such as these were ever pre- 
sent to Mrs. Thorold’s mind, though, as yet, she had never ventured 
to express them ; deterred from making the slightest approach to a 
subject, so dear to her heart, whenever she looked at Teresa, and 
saw on her calm, patient face traces of that hidden source of woe 
which had marred her young life. To touch upon Piers, in any 
way, whether as to the past or the present, would be to open an old 
wound afresh, which, whatever inward pain it might cost Teresa, 
she knew how to conceal from others. 

So the days went on, and lengthened into weeks since Teresa 
had come to her friend’s house, and still those words hovered on ~ 
Mrs. Thorold’s lips, and were ever forced back by a feeling almost 
of fear as to what effect they might produce. ‘“‘ My son still loves 
you, Teresa. Would you accept him now if he were to renew his 
proposals ?”’ 

The evening was closing in and violent gusts of wind drifted 
the storm clouds in dark, lowering masses across the sky, while, as 
the gale increased, it swayed to and fro the branches of the tall 
trees that lined the steep, precipitous banks, rising up abruptly on 
either side the river. A fine open expanse of country swept away 
from Liyndoch Place in those days. The Dean bridge was not 
built, not a stone was raised of the tall houses in Randolph Cres- 
cent and Ainslie Place ; and Teresa could see, from the window at 
which she was seated, lights beginning to glimmer in old stone 
houses lying far below Lyndoch Place, in the bed of the valley of 
the Waters of Leith. There the stream, escaping in a shroud of 
white foam from the mill-wheel, leapt over stones and boulders, 
flowed on in the grey light, under the deepening shadow of St. 
Bernard’s well, its graceful walls and slender pillars melting into 
obscurity as night fell, while finally, the glimmer of the blue, 
rippling waters became lost to view under the drooping branches of 
the trees, their foliage growing black in the waning light. 

‘‘ My dear Teresa, you are trying your eyes with that tapestry 
work without the lamp,’’ remarked Mrs. ‘Thorold, who was reclining 
on a couch. 

‘Qh, I can see yet,’’ replied Teresa; then she added with a 
smile, “‘ but my sight is not quite so good; I am getting one of 
my warnings—I shall have to take to glasses soon.”’ 

“Getting one of your warnings !—what nonsense !’’ answered 
Mrs. Thorold, hastily. ‘In my eyes, you are looking younger and 


better now than you did when J saw you in Georges Square before 
Robert’s poor wife died. Age is, after all, comparative—we are 
only so old as we look and feel; besides, in point of years, you are 
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young, and may have a long life of usefulness and happiness >} ‘>"> 
you.” 


Teresa made no answer to this remark beyond a sigh, represse 1 
ere it was well uttered. 

‘* I don’t know,” remarked Mrs. Thorold, in a musing manner, 
** that I should have blamed Robert for marrying again, if he had 
not been so egregiously foolish as to choose for his second wife a 
widow with four boys. There may be, sometimes, good and valid 
reasons why a man should marry again.” | 


Teresa looked somewhat surprised at hearing Mrs. Thorold 


broach such a doctrine, for hitherto she had expressed herself as an 
inveterate opponent of all second marriages. 

_ “I think the present Mrs. Norris a very amiable woman, but 
it is a pity she shares Robert’s taste for rambling,”’ said Teresa, 


unconsciously leading the conversation away from the point to 


which Mrs. Thorold wished to bring it ; for the fond mother, in the 
waning light of that stormy evening, was seeking for words, or for 
some imagery, by which she might make it clear to Teresa that 
Piers Thorold still loved her, and that he would joyfully make her 
his wife. 

‘Oh, I think Robert is by far the greater sinner of the two,”’ 
replied Mrs. Thorold, ‘‘ with regard to the mania for running about ;. 
but she certainly encourages and abets him. If he were a single 
man one would have nothing to say, but for a man with a family, 
and an increasing family, to be rambling about here, there, and 
everywhere, is perfectly inexcusable.”’ 

‘* They are both very clever,’’ said Teresa, in an xtenuating 
tone of voice ; ‘‘and I suppose they get so interested when on their 
travels, that they often wander on farther than they originally in- 
tended. Old abbeys, vestiges of Roman encampments, and geolo- 
gical strata, act like so many loadstones to Robert.” 


‘‘ My dear, the greatest loadstone of all ought to be in Georges. 


Square,’ replied. Mrs. Thorold, in an emphatic tone. ‘‘It is 
shocking to see the way those children are left to the care of 
servants; and, of course, the servants, their own masters and 
mistresses for. months together in the year, are as thriftless, and 
careless, and extravagant as they can well be. Since Kate left 
they have not had one decent servant. I often feel most distressed 
about those children ; it is a wonder if they do not turn out badly, 
left so much to themselves.’’ 

“T have the greatest fears for Donald,’ observed Teresa, with 
a sigh ; “he is a strange boy, full of roving propensities, always in 
scrapes, and always restless and unsettled.” 

‘‘That is not to be wondered at,’’ answered Mrs. Thorold, 
shrugging her shoulders ; ‘‘ he inherits his father’s spirit of locomo- 
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tion, I suppose. It amuses me—or, rather, to speak truly, it dis- 
pleases me—to hear Robert talk about his children. He described 
to me, only the day before he started on this last expedition, in the 
most moving and pathetic terms, all the anxiety, and cares, and 
burthens that rested upon him in his character of father of a family. 
‘The expenses he was at already in giving them a first-class educa- 
tion, and the enormous expense he would be put to later in pre- 
paring them for the several professions they might wish to adopt. 
He spoke with the air and look of a martyr, and no doubt felt like 
one. I believe that he honestly thinks himself one of the most self- 
denying parents on the face of the earth: but I couid nct really 
allow him to remain in that delusion, and, as an old friend, I gave 
him advice, which was to stay at home more, and then he would 
not find his family so troublesome and expensive.” 

“T am afraid, the advice was unpalatable,’’ replied Teresa, with 
a smile, ‘* because even when cousin Robert asks advice, he has not 
usually the slightest idea of accepting it, unless it coincides with 
his own views; therefore, when unsought and diametrically op- 
posed to his inclinations, it must be particularly disagreeable.”’ 

‘Quite true,’’ answered Mrs. Thorold ; ‘‘ and the very next day 
after I had seen him, he started off on this expedition to the North 
Pole.”’ . 

‘The Hebrides,”’ replied Teresa ; ‘‘ you are jesting now, dear 
Mrs. Thorold. You know, he has never left Europe. 

“Well, they were both engaged in abstruse speculations about 
the height of some of the Pyramids, not long ago,’’ observed Mrs. 
Thorold, in an obstinate tone of voice ; ‘* we shall see, some months 
hence, Robert Norris and his wife will be bestriding a camel or 
dromedary’s hump, if I am not mistaken. Why, Teresa, they have 
nearly exhausted Europe; look how they wandered about two years 
ago, leaving a troop of boys in the south of France, whilst they, 
themselves, rambled all over Germany and Italy, with a nurse and 
two babies at their heels. I say, two babies, for, you know, Peter 
was not two years old when the last child was born, and they 
started off before that wretched little infant was six months old. 
They travelled from one end of France to the other, and as to Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, journeyings in these lands count for 
nothing. Ihave heard them talk of the Shetland Isles as though 
they were no farther off than Duddingston Lake, and of paying a 
visit to the Land’s End, with as much nonchalance as you or I 
would exhibit: when going to the top of the High Street. Talk of 
children being born with cauls,’’ added Mrs. Thorold, with an 
attempt at pleasantry, ‘‘ Robert must have been born with a 
travelling-cap on his head, and seven-league boots on his legs. 
His first wife, poor soul ! did not encourage him in his mania—she 
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wished him to stay at home; but this one goes along with him 
She will cut her life short, I am confident of that, with all the hard- 
ships and fatigues she undergoes when they are wandering about.” 

“She is not so strong in health, I believe, as when they were 

first married,’’ observed Teresa. 

‘* Nothing like,”” answered Mrs. Thorold; ‘‘ and Robert will be 

a widower again, if he does not take care. I may not live to see it; 
for, you know, dear 'l'eresa, my life hangs on a thread. This heart of 
mine is so diseased, that though full of life and vitality one moment, 
the next it may cease its action for ever. Ido not speak regret- 
fully. I hope I am prepared ; I try to hold myself in readiness for 
the summons, whenever it may come. I have only one care, one 
anxiety that binds me to life—you know to what I allude, Teresa ;’’ 
and in the evening light Mrs. Thorold tried to decipher the expres- 
sion on that sweet face, usually calm and tranquil, but now stirred, 
as though by some sudden emotion. ‘‘I am speaking of Piers,’’ 
resumed Mrs. Thorold, her voice gaining strength as she went on 
** he is so lonely, so much in need of the constant companionship of 
one whom he loves. I do not approve of second marriages, but his 
case is an exception; there are exceptions to every rule. He is so 
solitary. Poor Piers!” 

‘He has his boys,’ remarked Teresa, in a voice scarcely 
audible. 

‘* Ah, Teresa, you equivocate,’’ answered Mrs. Thorold, in a 
tone of great emotion. ‘* When a man loves with his whole heart, 
what are brothers, sisters, the mother who bore him, or the children 
to whom he has given being, compared to the one woman in whom 
he centres all his happiness on earth? Other loves are like atoms 
in the scale. Without her the world is a blank, life a dreary pil- 
grimage ; and such it has been, and is, to my son. . You alone, 
Teresa, have the power of bringing light and gladness into a heart 
often ice-bound and desolate. Cast off this glamour, this spell 
that has been upon you for years, and be my daughter in truth and 
in deed ;’’. and Mrs. Thorold stretched out her arms in a yearning 
manner towards that form, bent down with grief and emotions so 
violent that they seemed to convulse her slender frame. At length 
she arose, and advancing towards Mrs. Thorold, she threw herself 
upon her knees beside her, and, clasping her hands together, ex- 
claimed, in a passion of tears— 

‘* My kind benefactress, my second mother, this is perhaps the 
most bitter moment of my life. In your love and affection for me 
you place before my eyes a vision of happiness, which, alas! can 
never be other than a dream. You show me the fruit which, 

though within my grasp, I cannot dare not pluck. Under the 
mask which I wear you cannot read the constant pain I suffer, and 
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I can seek no comfort, no consolation. Just to-night, for the first 
and the last time, I will speak what I feel. I will tell you what no 
other breathing being may hear. Oh, I have loved him so much! 
your Piers, and mine too, once, before that dark gulf rose up be- 
tween us. He was my all, my idol, and when that idol was 
shattered I should have sunk into despair, had not my good angel 
whispered to me that I was not created for self alone. Then I 
gained strength, and I could look patiently over the barren waste 
of perhaps many future dreary years, to the end, to the repose of 
eternity, when the heats and toils of the day should be over. But 
sometimes I have suffered, as I have done to-night ; the storm of 
grief and desolation has swept over me, till I have almost, in the 
bitterness of my heart, cried out that my burthen was too great. 
So I felt when I heard that he had married—he, to whom I had 
always been constant and faithful. Then, hard struggle! I had to 
try to forget him, to banish the memory of the man I loved so 
Mevotedly from my thoughts, for there was sin in those thoughts 
when he was the husband of another. I thought I had succeeded, 
and had his wife lived I should never have known my own secret ; 
but I know it to-night, I know that deep down in this poor weary 
heart of mine, lies the love of former years, not cold ashes, but 
smouldering embers, burning still, though I dare not, must not, fan 
them into flame. After what I have said to-night, my best earthly 
friend, you will know, that though I love Piers with the old love of 


bygone years, I could never be his wife, even were he to offer me 
his hand again.”’ 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


THERE was an unusual crowd in Lauriston Place, a crowd com- 
posed of fifty or sixty boys all running at full speed. In their pre. 
cipitate retreat, they so; startled the horses in an open carriage 
driving along, as to cause them to rear ‘and plunge, much to the 
terror of its occupants, Mrs. Thorold and Teresa, and the indigna- 
tion of the sober-looking, white-haired old coachman, who threatened - 
vengeance on the delinquents. The boys apparently belonged to 
some foundation or charitable institution, being clad in a species of 
uniform, sort green coats with brass buttons, and leather skull- 
caps; bi scattered amongst their ranks, there were some who 
appearea, vy their dress, to be the sons of private gentlemen. 

The coachman had just succeeded in pacifying his horses, and 
the last of the green-coats was in the act of di:appeariny down 
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‘Wharton Lane, when a yell, worthy of a tribe of wild Indians, 
resounded from the Vennel, from which thoroughfare there issued 
another mob of boys equal in numerical force to the former, wear- 
‘ing leather skull-caps too, but clad in short brown coats with brass 
buttons. Their allies, instead of patrician youths were vile ple- 
beians, in ragged costume, from the purlieus of the Grass-Market, 
the West Port, and the Cowgate. In renewed terror at this fresh 
irruption of shouting, screeching urchins, Mrs. Thorold’s horses once 
more displayed a propensity to stand on their hind-legs, and the 
coachman breathed ejaculations which sounded most unlike bless- 
ings.on the owners of the brown coats and leather caps, as they 
dodged almost under the horses’ hoofs. 

‘* T think I saw Donald in that first crowd,’’ observed Teresa, as 
the carriage drove on at an easy pace, the horses having become 
tranquil with the disappearance of the second belligerent army. 

‘“‘ Dear me, I hope not,’’ answered Mrs. Thorold ; “but it is not 
unlikely ; the poor boy is always i in some brawl.’’ 

The carriage was now passing Heriot’s Hospital, on the way to 
Georges Square. The strong noonday sun lighted up the hundred 
windows and every projection and angle in that grand old turretted 
pile of buildings, a noble relic of its generous founder, the famous 
jeweller, the favourite craftsmen of James I., the “Jingling 
Geordie ’’ of Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Fortunes of Nigel.”’ 

The place is full of memories of honest, kind-hearted George 
Heriot, from the oak-pannelled board-room, where his bonnie 
‘winsome face looks out from the dark canvas of more than one oil | 
painting, to the quadrangular court without, where his statue occu- 
pies a niche over the arched gateway. The carriage soon reached 
Georges Square, and as Mrs. Thorold alighted at the house of 
Robert Norris, she inquired of the coachman if he knew the cause 
of the riotous behaviour of the boys in Lauriston Place. 

‘¢Tt’s nothing more than a bicker, madam,’’ observed the old 
Scotchman, as he leant down from the box, “ what ye wad ca’ a 
fight in Envland. The lads frae the two hospitals—that’s deriot’s 
and Watson’s—are unco fond o’ fichtin’, and then the gentlemen’s 
sons and the poor rayved callants frae the Grass-Market and Cow- 
gate, they maun hae a share in the sport; but an’ I had my will, 
I wud muckie like to gie baith green coats and brown, a taste 0’ 
my whip, sin they are so fond o’ blows. The horses were nigh, on 
to taking fri Lit wi’ their din and bawling.”’ 

The two ladies were admitted into the house by a female domestic, 
whose appewrance fully justified the strictures Mrs. Thorold had 
uttered to Turesa upon the whole staff of her cousin’s servants. 

The won. in's dre-s was very untidy and dirty, her hair in dis- 
order, and her sleeves pinned up. The hall-table was littered with 
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sundry odds and ends, and from under it there peeped out a small 
barrel, looking suspiciously like a keg of whiskey. Mrs. Thorold’ 
and Teresa had to grope their way into thedining-room, the shutters. 
being closed, though it was then past mid-day. The maid seemed 
slightly confused as she opened them, and thus revealed an un- 
swept room, with ashes in the stove from the day before, and a by 
no means spotless supper cloth, not yet removed. 

“* The cook’s been ill,’’ observed the maid, in a tone of apology, 
as she whisked the dust off a couple of chairs with the bottom of 
her gown, “and that puts us all about. I maun cook the dinner 
mysel’, and I canna do twa things at once,—there’s naebody can 
do that,’’ she muttered, as she made her exit. 

‘Jenny is a specimen of your cousin’s servants, Teresa,’’ ob- 
served Mrs. Thorold, shrugging her shoulders. 

Just at that moment the door opened and Mark Unsworth 
entered, a tall, manly-looking youth, in his nineteenth year. He 
accosted his two visitors with his characteristic good humour and 
gaiety. 

“Tam delighted to see you! Will you mind plunging down- 
stairs into our den; it is chill in this northern hemisphere in spite 
of the sunshine without, and we still need fires. Jenny is not an 
early riser, and she does her werk in an erratic fashion.”’ 

“Of all the awkward, untidy-looking beings I ever saw,’’ 
observed Mrs. Thorold, as she and Teresa followed Mark from the 
dining-room, “ your Jenny beats them. Where did Mrs. Norris 
pick her up ¢”’ 

“Well, you see,’’ replied Mark, in an ironical whisper, ‘‘ Dr. 
Norris, as well as my mother, object on principle to having smart- 
looking maids in our house ; they would be making love to me, you 
know, in spite of my stumps, and that wouldn’t do.”’ 

‘* What nonsense you talk, Mark!’’ said Mrs. Thorold; ‘‘ you 
are as bad as my son, and he exaggerates and romances so, that I 
can never believe more than one half he says,” 

‘*T admire Mr. Thorold exceedingly,’’ replied Mark, as he 
ushered the ladies into the den, as he called it; ‘‘ he is my beau- 
ideal of agentleman. What do you say, Miss Ayleworth ?”’ 

Teresa said nothing, she bent her head over a pot of lilies in 
the window, as though she were examining their snowy petals, 
scarcely whiter than her face. Since that evening when there 
had been co painful a discussion between the two ladies regarding 
Piers, his name, as though by tacit consent, had never been men- 
tioned. 

Mark was a youth of discernment, aud he saw he had uncon- 
sciously touched a wrong chord in his last remark, so he turned the 
conversation back upon himself. 
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‘**T am not a vain young man,’’ he observed, as he drew himself 

‘up and surveyed his stumps with an air of assumed gravity; ‘‘ and 
I was imbued with the supposition that these base appendages, 
which serve me instead of arms, would preclude all chance of my 
ever gaining the heart of any tender fair one; but I was wrong, 
Barbara was a comely maiden, and an active servant wench, I be. 

lieve, but she was suspected by my mother and Dr. Norris of no 

less a crime than that of paying her addresses to me ; I don’t think 

they set down any of the courtship on my account.”’ 

“T fancy, then, they gave you credit for more virtue than you 
possess,’’ said Mrs. Thorold. 

‘* The doctor is as hard-hearted with regard to the affections of 
the young as the rocks he is always chipping at with his geological 
hammer,’’ observed Mark, as he bent down over the fire, and pro- 
ceeded to stir it with great dexterity, taking the poker about the 
middle with his two stumps, placing the head of it under his chin, 
then inserting the end of it between the bars, and poking away with 
the greatest ease. 

The two ladies were so intent upon watching his operations 
that they made no answer to his last observation. 

“‘ Miss Ayleworth !’’ exclaimed Mark, abruptly, suspending his 
poking and confronting Teresa, ‘‘ your brother was here this morn- 
ing. What a jolly fellowhe is! I like him almost as well as Mr. 
Thorold. He came quite early, I thought, to spend a few hours 
with me; but, lo and behold! he marches off with Miss Flora, who 
was up unconscionably early ; so I suspect there had been a pre. 
concerted arrangement. Ostensibly, they have gone to examine 
the ruins of St. Anthony’s Chapel, and, of course, they have taken 
my two youngest brothers with. them, who, I may remark, gene- 
rally succeed in missing Mr. Ayleworth and Flora, and come home 
without them. Now, Miss Ayleworth, if you put two and two to- 
gether—’’ and here Mark paused, and nodded his head and winked. 

‘Well, two and two make four,’’ replied Teresa, laughing, 
though she seemed slightly startled and annoyed. 

‘* Ah, I should have put the question another way,’’ remarked 
Mark, sagely : “Mrs. Thorold, when do two make one ?”’ 

‘* Upon my word, Mark,” replied the latter, ‘‘ Mr. Norris does 
well to look after you; why, your thoughts seem to run upon 
nothing but love and courtship! I suppose you mean to hint, now, 
that Walter is paying his addresses to a child of fifteen.”’ 








“ T hint nothing,” replied Mark—‘‘I state the broad, distinct 
fact ; your brother, my dear Miss Ayleworth, has fallen head over 
ears in love with little Flo. ; and she, too, has been struck with all 
the symptoms, she blushes and trembles, and flutters. It’s the 
greatest fun to watch them, they coo like a couple of turtle-doves.”’ 
cc 
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“ T hope you are only joking, Mr. Unsworth,”’ said Teresa, in a 
tone of real concern. ‘‘ I should be sorry to think that Walter could 
be so foolish, for I know that my cousin Robert would be angry at 
the remotest idea of such an attachment.’’ 

“Of course he would !’’ exclaimed Mark, with a hearty laugh— 
‘*he’ll be furious; he thinks courtship and matrimony are events 
which we young people are never to dream of—not in his lifetime, 
at any rate. Ican fancy him and mamma laying their heads to- 
gether ; she’ll put him up to it, else he is so absent, there is a. 
chance it might escape him. ‘ My dear,’ she’ll begin, ‘did you 
observe Walter Ayleworth and Flora together to-night?’ and then 
she will shake her head with awful significance—then the appalling 
truth will break upon him, and there will be a chorus of outrageous 
—not to be thought of—she fifteen—he cannot get a ship—I shalt 
give Flora a good lecture, Robert—I shall see my cousin, Teresa, 
she is a woman of good sense—it must be nipped in the bud— 
wedded poverty—amill-stones about the necks of the’r parents——”’ 

How long Mark would have gone on it is impossible to say, had 
he not been disturbed by a noise on the stairs, the bursting open of 
the door, and the sudden:apparition of Donald, now a boy of 
thirteen, with disordered apparel, and face streaming with blood, 
closely followed by Oliver, the two younger Unsworths, and little 
Peter Norris. 

The two ladies uttered an ejaculation of terror, and Teresa 
hastened towards Donald to tender him heryassistance. 

‘* My dear child !’’ she exclaimed, as she placed him in a chair, 
and parted his hair back, “how did you come by this terrible 
wound on your forehead ?’’ 

‘*IT have only been in a bicker,’’ replied the little warrior, 
stoutly, though tears were mingling with the blood that streamed: 
down his face. 

‘** What are these bickers that we hear so much about ?’’ asked 
Teresa, as she prepared to bandage up the wound, which. was 
tolerably deep, and had been apparently caused by a stone. 

‘* Ab, you are somewhat of a stranger in Edinburgh, Miss 
Ayleworth,” said Mark, ‘‘ or you would know what a bicker was. 
There are two foundations near here, Heriot’s Hospital, and 
Watson’s just opposite. You must have seen Watson’s Hospital 
to-day : it is a plain ugly building compared with Heriot’s. The 
- Heriot lads are the orphan sons of poor tradesmen—they wear brown . 
‘ coats and leather caps. Watson’s Hospital is a home for the 
orphan sons of merchants—they wear green coats and leather caps. 
Now, the green-coats, being of gentle birth, are rather inclined to 
look down upon the sons of the smaller traders; and the brown- 
coats can’t_stand this, so they often come to blows. Then each 
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side has its allies ; the Cowgate and West Port furnish contingents 
to the brown-coats, and the boys of the High School often turn the 
scale in favour of the green-coats by joining their ranks. How- 
ever, to-day I suppose, the Watson boys and their allies have had 
the worst of it. Iwas regularly in every bicker, when I was at the 
High School.”’ 

“Indeed,” exclaimed Teresa, in a tone of surprise, as she 
paused for a moment in her occupation of sponging Donald’s wound 
to look at Mark. 

** T' see you look doubtfully at my stumps,”’ said Mark, laugh- _ 
ing ; “ but if you belonged to the male gender, my dear Miss Ayle. 
worth, I could make you recant your unworthy opinion of the 
power of my ossa humeri, as your cousin delights in calling them.’’ 

‘*Qh, he can give stunning blows!’’ observed Donald, admir-. 
ingly, ‘‘ Just let him tip you a little one to see !”” 

“Thank you,”’ replied Teresa, smiling ; ‘‘ I can believe without 
practical proof.’’ 

‘* Now, I’ll show you something else I can do,’’ said Mark, 
‘‘ with my despised stumps. I see you want to sew that bandage, 
which you are adjusting, with surgical skill, round that boy’s 
cranium ; I’ll thread a needle,’’ and to the wonder of Teresa, who 
did not know him as well as Mrs. Thorold, thread it he did with 
ease and facility. : 

He first placed the needle between the prolongations of his two 
stumps, then stuck it upright into a pincushion, took a piece of 
thread and rubbed it between his stumps, as he had seen women 
rub the end of their cotton between the finger and thumb to make 
it taper to a point. After the last manipulation, Mark put the 

thread through the eye of the needle in a trice.' 

“‘ You see I am not quite an ignoramus,’’ he added, laughingly, 
as he presented the needle to Teresa. However, I must give you 
credit for having bound up Donald's broken crown very neatly and 
cleverly. You would have plenty of occupation in that line if you 
lived here; for. between my two younger brothers and Donald, we 
can generally boast of a black eye, a contused lip, or an enlarged 
proboscis in this establishment ; but, you see, these youngsters are 
left pretty well to themselves; they need,”’ he added, in a slightly 
sarcastic tone, ‘‘ the vigilance and guidance of their venerated 





' The real Mark, the prototype of the Mark Unsworth of this story, died 
some years ago in Cheshire. Though born without fore-arms, he was a hand- 
some boy, and gifted with an intelligence beyond his years and above his 
position in the world. The alter idem of Dr. Norris took very great in- 
terest in the lad, and read a memoir on his case before one of the literary 
societies of Edinburgh. 
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parents ; they are orphans, i in a certain sense, hence some disagree. 
able little incidents, at times.” 


“When do you expect Dr. Norris and your mother home ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Thorold rather abruptly. 

** Before the New Year, I believe,’’ was the reply. 

“‘ But without joking, Mark,’’ said Mrs. Thorold: ‘‘ they will 
be home soon ?”’ 

“* I had a letter,” interposed Oliver, ‘‘ yesterday, and papa said 
they would be home in ten days.”’ 

“'Yes,’’ observed Mark, in an ironical tone, ‘‘ that’s to say, if 
they don’t come across any old fortresses or vitrified forts. I don’t 
count upon them, till they are driven home by stress of weather in 
the autumn.”’ 

** Well, Teresa, we must go, I think,’’ said Mrs. Thorold, after 
consulting her watch. ‘‘ Mark,’’ she added, ‘‘ will you dine~with 
us this evening, it is an age since you have been near Lyndoch 
Place.”’ 

“* Another time I should be most happy, but to-night I have a 
prior engagement,’’ replied Mark, in a slightly hesitating tone 
though there was a smile hovering about his lips. 

“ Well, the boys—let them come,’’ said Mrs. Thorold ; “ we will 
give them a nice tea.”’ 

‘Unfortunately, we receive company at home this evening,”’ 
replied Mark, with an exaggerated air of gravity and distress, which 
set both Mrs. Thorold and Teresa laughing. The former observed, 
when they were once more seated in the carriage on their way home, 
‘**Teresa, there is some underhand work going on with Mark and 
those boys. Going toreceive company? Why, who in the world do 
they know, unless that ragged old piper, whom Mark encourages 
and pretends to take lessons from; but what makes you look so 
serious, love ?’’ 

‘¢T was thinking of what Mark told us about Walter,’ an- 
swered Teresa; ‘‘ I hope there was no truth in it; it would be so 
mad and foolish! and at five and twenty he has sense enough to 
know that. Heaven forbid,’’ she added, earnestly, ‘‘ that I should 
ever stand in his path, or urge one single reason for his not marry- 

ing. I hope he may find a loving wife worthy of him, for he is a 
noble, generous-hearted fellow; but he must wait awhile and 
obtain promotion. He has no means whatever; the only way in 
which he could marry would be if the lady had a fortune of her 
own ; and then I think he would be too proud thus to become her 
pensioner. But in this case there would not be that alternative, 


for I am quite sure Robert is not in a position to give any dower 
with F'lora.”’ 
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